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PREFACE. 



E now publish in a handy form an enlarged Dictionary we 

have had prepared, dealing with words and terms relating 

to the Licensed Victuallers' calling, and the controversies of the 

time, in which the Licensed Trader is compelled to engage. In 

the Licensed Victuallers' Official Annual we have yearly given 

.such a list of words, their derivations and meanings as are 

common in the trade ; but this could hardly be considered to be 

?^. 80 complete as we could desire, or so comprehensive as to cover 

^^ all the requirements of the case. Our new Dictionary is, s6 far 

as we know, the first attempt that has been seriously made to 

give to the trade sucKa technical and literary handbook as it has 

^ long required.. Our scheme has not been in any sense laid down 

o on controversial lines; we have followed rather literary and 

^ technical traditions. Thus in each case our object has been, 

^ first to give the word, then its etymology, in the root from which 

it is derived, then its ordinary meaning as in general use, with 

examples drawn from standard authors and authorities as to the 

sense in which they regard it. Where a word has two meanings, 

or even more, we have given these in full, and in cases in which 

words have been corrupted from their general and proper sense, as 

is too often the case in heated controversy, we have not scrupled 

to give their real and natural meaning rather than that which 

the partisan would prefer. Where a word is in the same 

spelling in its English as in its foreign form, we do not repeat 

it in its root, but merely indicate its source, as (F.) French ; (G.) 

German. Explanations of very common words, such as ** tap," 

" cork," "wine-glass," the meaning of which is apparent on the 

surface, are not given, nor are the words themselves, as it is of 

little use in a survey of this kind to catalogue obvious, simple^ 



and every-day definitions which the " man in the street " can under- 
stand and explain quite as well as the student or the philosopher, 
that is for all common purposes. We have given many words 
relating to old usages and customs because of their Uterary and 
historic interest, and, indeed, we have endeavoured to explain 
them at greater length than ordinary words, because of the 
glimpses they give us of the manners and habits of our ancestors, 
or the predecessors in our ancient avocation. Words of especial 
interest or import we have treated at some considerable length. 
Such essay-like descriptions may give our Dictionary in places an 
encyclopedic appearance, but we need not apologise to our intelli- 
gent readers for discursive vagaries which tend, we may hope, to 
the general enlightenment as to trade and social customs. In the 
compilation of this Trade Dictionary we have been astonished, as 
we have been many a time and oft in related studies, by the 
general association of the inn and inn customs, not only with the 
social life, but with the literature and religious ritual of all 
countries in all ages. Indeed, if we took the inn literature out of 
the great books that the world has seen, the attenuation that 
would result would be so remarkable that little worthy of the 
name of literature would be left. Let the curious reader thus think 
of his Anacreon, his Homer, his Virgil, his Dante, his Cervantes, his 
Boccacio, his Shakspere, Milton, Burns, Barham, Longfellow, 
or, indeed, all the great ancient and modem writers. The ex- 
tracts from the authorities we quote in giving the meanings of 
words are in themselves an adequate adverse comment on the 
modem puritan crusade, as insensate as it is silly and malignant. 
Those authorities comprise the names of writers so diverse in 
temperament, scholarship and race as Macaulay, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Gladstone, Bums, the writers of the Anglo-Norman 
carols, Gay, Barham, Shakspere, Carlyle, Borrow, The Spectator^ 
Ben Jonson, Milton, Dryden, Cowper, Blake, Chaucer, W. Irving, 
Tennyson, Denham, Sterne, Pliny, Johnson, Motley, the Book of 
Job, Pope, the Epxaik to the Bphesians, South, Thomson, Pepys, 
and many others. Of course, these references by no means 
exhaust the literary authorities that might be drawn upon, for 
jDrobably there is no writer of any note who has not dealt 



directly or indirectly with the subject matters of our theme, for 
the field of our observation is universal humanity. Wherever 
men are or have been, the inn or its equivalent has or had its 
place, and men have drunken alcoholic beverages as they have 
eaten their daily food, whether the latter was of bread, beef, or 
more Corinthian edibles, or of the uncooked fruits and productions 
of the earth. 

In some instances, remembering the close relation there is 
between the inn, the inn kitchen and the inn yard, we have not 
scrupled to give the meaning of some words which have a relation 
to these inn auxiliaries. Where the words are curious, relate to 
facts, or to the refreshment of man or beast, it seems reasonable 
that they should be included, especially if their origin is obscure, 
or their meaning quaint. An example of this may be found in 
such words as " Sally Lunn," " bait," "tiffin," etc. We have 
also where necessary given such explanations of words, as in the 
case of " alcohol," etc., as modem science affords, being assured 
that accuracy of knowledge is as much desired by our trade 
readers as by any other clasa in the community. Brewing terms 
naturally come in a Licensed Trader's word book, as formerly the 
licensed victualler was always a brewer, as well as a vendor of 
ale, as indeed he is to-day in many instances. Terms relating to 
the vintner's calling are necessarily included for similar .reasons. 
Religious terms relating to wines or ritual, or to vessels used in 
religious services are necessarily included in our study. 

It is proper to say in this introduction that our main 
authority for our etymologies has been Webster's International 
Dictionary^ as revised by Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. We have 
not, however, followed the American lexicographer slavishly, for 
there is abundant evidence that even his great work has been 
coloured by modern social heretical tendencies. In cases where 
his meaning has been marred by a puritan bias we have not 
scrupled to correct it. Where it is brief we have expanded it ; 
and where it does not seem clear and adequate we have added to 
it, and made it more lucent. We can say all this without any 
feeling that we are laying ourselves open to a charge of egotism, 
for we do not pretend that our learning and ca^aAvtrj ^at^ Ss^. ^jisqc^ 
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way equal to those of this recognised and great authority ; only 
that, like Homer, a great man may occasionally err, and that a 
dictionary dealing with the sum total of words in a national 
language necessarily has limitations which do not belong to a 
similar work of a more partial and particular character. We 
need not say we have not followed in all cases the American 
doctor's orthography. We allude to his omission of the " u " in 
such words as " honor," " Savior," etc., or like examples which 
we have given in words explained or quoted in our limited list. 

As to the abbreviations used, we may explain in the gramma- 
tical part — n, stands for noun ; a. for adjective ; v.i. for verb in- 
transitive, and v.t. for verb transitive, and pLn. for plural noun. 
Ar. is the abbreviation of Arabic ; A.S., Anglo-Saxon ; C, Celtic ; 
•D., Dutch; Dan., Danish; F., French; G., German; Gael., 
Gaelic ; Gr., Greek ; Hind., Hindustanee ; Ir., Irish ; It., Italian ; 
L., Latin; Old D., Old Danish ; O.E., Old English; O.F., Old 
French ; Per., Persian ; Por., Portuguese ; Russ., Russian ; Sp., 
Spanish ; Sw., Swedish ; W., Welsh. 

In consulting our pages, we would ask our readers to keep in 
mind such particulars as we have chosen to state in our intro- 
duction, as necessary to the full and thorough understanding of 
the work which we have taken in hand in their behalf, and 
which, as we have already stated, so far as we are aware, has never 
been put before the public in a similar form, or on so comprehen- 
sive a scale. 

ALBERT B. DEANE, 

Editor of the Licensing World; tlie 
Licensed Victuallers^ Official Annual, ^c, ^e, 
March, 1903. 



ABSINTHE. 



AERATED WATERS. 



A. 

Absinthe, n. [F.] A strong 
drink, mainly consumed in 
Paris and throughout France. 
It is made from wormwood 
and other kindred plants, with 
an admixture of brandy and 
alcohol. 

Abstain. v,i. To hold one's self 
aloof, forbear or refrain volun- 
tarily. Now used mainly in 
reference to indulgence in 
the appetite for intoxicating 
liquors, though its proper 
meaning is to abstain from 
any undue indulgence of the 
passions, appetites, or desires. 

Not a few "abstained" from 
voting. — Maeaulay, 

Abstainer, n. One who ab- 
stains from undue indulgence. 
One who takes no intoxicating 
liquors. The latter is a modem 
use. 

Abstemious, w. and a, [L. 

aha and temetum.] Accord- 
ing to Fabius and Aulus 
Gtellius this word is formed of 
these two Latin terms. Teme- 
turn was a strong intoxicating 
drink, similar to the Greek 
methe, "Abstemious " is now 
generally used as a synonym 
for " Temperate." 

Abstinence, n. [O.E. abstey- 
nen,] The virtue of refraining 



from any undue indulgence or 
exercise of the appetites or 
passions. Used in a corrupt 
sense and with a limited mean- 
ing by certain modem moralists 
and loose writers with refer- 
ence to abstinence from intoxi- 
cating liquors only. In the 
latter sense " Total Absti- 
nence " is the proper term, 
though even in this case ex- 
planatory words are necessary 
to a correct definition. 

The authority of the wisest 
heathens, especially that of 
Plato in the Laws, is wholly 
against " abstinence " from 
wine.— Ruskin, 

Adam's Ale. n. Water is 
spoken of by this description 
from the supposition that 
Adam in Paradise had nothing 
else to drink. 

Adulterate, v.t, [L. adulteror 
tusJ] To corrupt, debase, or 
make impure by an admixture 
of a foreign or baser substance, 
as to adulterate food, drink, 
drugs, etc. 

The present war has "adulter- 
ated" our tongue with strange 
words. — Spectator, 

Aerated Waters. pL n. [F. 

aerer.] Waters artificially 
aerated or charged with gas ; 
usually with carbonic acid gas, 
formerly called fixed air. 

His sparkling sallies bubbled up 
as from "aerated" natural 
fountains. — CarlyU^ 



ALCOHOL, 
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ALE-HOUSE. 



AlCOhoL n. [Sp.] The spiritu- 
ous or intoxicating element of 
fermented or distilled liquors. 
It is extracted by distilLeition 
from various vegetable juices, 
and infusions of a saccharine 
nature. The alcohol in spirits 
is distilled from wines or from 
pure malt. It consists of 
varying strengths of ethyl 
hydroxide, and the chemical 
formula is CaHjOH. 

Alcoholometer, w. An instru- 
ment for determining the pro- 
portion of alcohol contained in 
any liquid. 

Ale. n, [A.S. ealu.] An 
intoxicating beverage made 
from an infusion of malt by 
fermentation, and the addition 
of a bitter, usually hops. 

" Ale,'* the nectar of the gods. 

Gladstone, 
0, guid "ale" comes, and guid 

ale goes, 
Guid ale gars me sell my hose, 
Sell my hose and pawn my shoon ; 
Goid ale keeps my heart aboon. 
Bums, 

Ale is the drink of Anglo- 
Saxons all over the world. 

English "ale" that drives out 
thinking. 
Prince of liquors old or new. 
Every neighbour shares the bowl. 
Drinks of the spicy liquor deep. 
Drinks his fill without control. 
Till he drown his care in sleep. 
Anglo-Norman Carol, 

Ale-bench, n. A bench or 
backed form inside or outside 
an ale-house. 

Aleberry. n, [O.E. cUebrey,] 
A beverage formerly made oi 



boiling ale with spices, sugar, 
and sops of bread. 

Their "ale berries," caudles, 
possets. 

Beaumont and Fischer. 

Ale-conner. n. [ale and O.E. 
cunnen,] Originally an official 
appointed to look after the 
goodness of ale or beer ; also 
one of the officers chosen by 
the liverymen of London to 
inspect the measures used in 
public houses, but the office is 
a sinecure. The ale-conner 
was also called ale-taster. The 
Corporation of London paid 
last year the sum of £^2 for 
the services of four ale- 
conners. 

Ale-draper, n, A tapster or 
seller of ale. 

No other occupation have I but 
to be an "ale draper." 

S, Chettle. 

Ale Drapery, n. The selling 
of ale. The term is now ob- 
solete. 

Alegrar. n. Sour beer or ale ; 
vinegar made of ale. 

Ale-house, n, A house where 
ale is licensed to be sold. In 
the time of Charles I. most 
licensed houses bore this 
name. 

To gain but your smile were I 

SardanapaluB, 
rd descend from my throne, and 
be boots at an " ale-house." 

Barham, 
Dear mother, dear mother, the 

church is cold ; 
But the " ale-house " is healthy, 
and pleasant, and warm. 

Blake. 



ALES. 
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AMPHORA. 



Ales. n. A festival in some 
English country villages, so- 
called from the liquor con- 
sumed at it. 

On ember eves, and holy " ales." 
Shakspere, 

Ale-silver, n. A duty pay- 
able to the Lord Mayor of 
London by the sellers of ale 
within the limits of the 
City. 

Ale-stake, n, A stake or pole 
projecting from or set up 
before an ale-house as a sign. 
At the end was commonly 
suspended a garland, a bunch 
of leaves, or a bush. Hence 
the saying. Good ale or good 
wine needs no bush, or adver- 
tisement. It advertises itself. 

A garland had he set upon his 

head, 
As great as it weren for an " ale 

stake." — Chaucer. 

Ale-taster. n. An officer 
anciently appointed by Court 
Leets, as at Beaconsfield, in 
the County of Bucks, where 
an officer of this kind was 
appointed so recently as in 
1889. His duty was to taste 
and approve ales as fit 
for consumption. Henry, Earl 
of Northimiberland, son of 
David I. of Scotland, made 
order that ale-tasters should 
go from house to house, and 
report on the quality of the 
ale on tap. They were for- 
bidden to eat or drink much 
before tasting lest they "lose 
the discretion of gusting or 



tasting," and they were not 
allowed to put a price on the 
ale, but " simplie say it is good 
or evil." Set Aleconner. 

Ale-wife, n, A woman who 
keeps an ale house. 

Ale-wives. vIm, Women in 
the 15th, 16th and 17th cen- 
turies were more engaged in 
brewing than men, and were 
consequently called " ale 
wives." In the 17th century 
the brewing trade in London 
was almost entirely in the 
hands of women. Fleet Street 
was at one time almost wholly 
tenanted by ale wives and felt 
cap makers. 

Alicante Wine. n. A rough, 

sweet wine from the province 
of Alicante, Spain, hence its 
name. Often called Yino 
Tinto on account of its dark 
colour. 

Alls, n. Tap droppings. The 
refuse of all sorts of spirits 
drained from the glasses or 
spilt in drawing. 

Ambrosia, n. TGr.] The fabled 
food of the gods, as nectar was 
their drink, and which- was 
supposed to confer immortality 
on those who partook of it. 

Amontillado, w. A dry kind 
of sherry, of a light colour. 

Amphora, n, [L.] An antique 
drinking vessel in use amongst 
the Romans. 



AMPULLA. 
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ASSIZE OF BEER. 



Ampulla, n, A narrow-necked 
vessel having two handles, and 
bellying out like a jug. A 
cruet for the wine and water 
at Holy Communion. 

Anacreon. n. One of the 
most famous of the Greek 
lyric poets, whose muse is 
supposed to have been inspired 
by the juice of the grape. His 
odes are still extant. He was 
descended from Codrus, the 
last King of Athens. He 
resided a long time at Samos, 
at the court of Polycrates. 
Born in Teos, he flourished in 
the sixth century before Christ. 
His statue was placed in the 
citadel of Athens. He lived 
to be eighty years of age. 

Angostura, n, A kmd of 

bitters, used to flavour spirits 
and wines, and to give an 
appetite. They are now made 
at Port of Spain, Trinidad, by 
the successors of Dr. Siegert, 
the original maker. They are 
known all over the world. 

ApoUinaris Water, w. An 

effervescing alkaline mineral 
water used as a table beverage. 
It is obtained from a spring 
in ApoUinarisburg, near 
Bonn, in Germany ; hence its 
name. 

Aquarians, pl.n. A sect in 

the early Christian Church 
which insisted on the use of 
water instead of wine in the 
Lord's Supper. 



Aqua Vitae. n. [L.] Water 
of life, a name given to brandy 
and some other ardent 
spirits. A term much used by 
the alchemists. 

Arrack, n, [Ar. amg?^ A 
name in the East Indies for 
all ardent spirits. Arrack is 
often distilled from a fermented 
mixture of rice, molasses 
and palm wine of the 
cocoanut tree, or the date 
palm, etc. 

Kum, brandy, gin, and choicest 

snack 
From Holland brought, Batavia's 
** arrack,'* 
All these will nought avail 
To cheer a truljr British heart, 
And lively spirits to impart. 
Like humming, nappy ale. 
Gay, 

Assize of Beer, n. This 

assize was instituted bv Henry 
VIII. The time of holding it 
was notified by proclamation 
and announcement on church 
doors, and later by advertise- 
ment in the newspapers. In 
a manuscript of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, relating to the 
Assize of Brewers, there is an 
order that " when the brewer 
buyeth a quarter of malt for 
two shillings, then he shall 
sell a gallon of the best for two 
farthings; when he buyeth 
a quarter of malt for four 
shillings, the gallon shall 
be four farthings, and so 
forth." The Brewers' Assize 
enforced several curious regu- 
lations. 



BACCHANAL. 
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BARBECUE. 



B. 

Bacchanal, n. A devotee of 
Bacchus, the god of wine. 

Fill high the cup with Samian 

wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish 

hordes, 
And shed the blood of Scio's 

vine ! 
Hark, rising to the ignoble call, 
How answers each bold 

" bacchanal " ! — Byron, 

Bacchanalia, pin, A feast or 

feasts in honour of Bacchus. 

Bacchanalian, a. Of or per- 
taining to a festival of 
Bacchus, or a drinking bout. 

Even '^ bacchanalian " madness has 
its charms. — Cowper, 

Bacchant, n. A priest of 

Bacchus ; a bacchanal j a 
reveller. 

Bacchante, n, A priestess of 
Bacchus. 

Bacchus, n, [Greek Myth.] The 
god of wine, son of Jupiter and 
Semele. He taught men the 
use of the vine, the cultivation 
of the earth, and the manner 
of gathering honey. He is 
generally represented crowned 
with vind and ivy leaves, with 
a thyrsus in his hand. Accord- 
ing to Pliny he is the first who 
ever wore a crown. His 
beauty is compared to that of 
Apollo, and like him he is 
shown with fair hair, loosely 



flowing locks down his shoul* 
ders, and is said to possess 
eternal youth. 

Bacharach. n, A kind of wine 
made at Bacharach on the 
Rhine. 

And now a flagon for such, as 

may ask 
A draught, from the noble 
" Bacharach" cask. — Longfellow, 

Bait. n. [A.S. hat^ A portion 
of food or drink as a refresh- 
ment taken on a journey ; also 
a stop or rest for refreshments. 

Banquet, n, [F.] A feast ; a 
simiptuous entertainment of 
eating and drinking. Often a 
complimentary or ceremonious 
feast, followed by speeches. 

Bap. n, [O.E. 5arre.] A barrier 
or counter over which liquors 
or food are passed to customers; 
hence the portion of the room 
in a public house behind the 
counter where liquors are kept 
for sale, or a separate room in 
which a bar is placed. The 
word " bar " has many mean- 
ings, and may be used as a 
verb and adjective as well as 



Barbecue, n, A West Indian 
dish, consisting of a hog 
roasted whole, stuffed with 
spice, and basted with Madeira 
wine; any animal roasted 
whole. 

Oldfield, with more than harpy 

throat subdued, 
Cries, "Send me, ye Gods, a 

whole hog •barbecued.'" 

Fope^ 



BARLEY. 
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BARREL. 



Barley, n. [O.E. barlL] A 
valuable grain of the family of 
grasses, genus hordeum, used 
for food and for making malt, 
from which is prepared beer, 
ale and whisky. Barley came 
originally from Asia. It has 
been cultivated from remote 
antiquity and is mentioned in 
the Book of Genesis, The 
Greeks, the Egyptians and the 
ancient Germans made beer 
from it, and it is the great 
staple of beer-making in Eng- 
land now. John Barleycorn 
is a humorous personification 
of 1t)arley as the source of malt 
liquors or whiskey ; sometimes 
called Sir John Barleycorn. 

Then let ns toast John ** Barley "- 
com, 

Each man a glass in hand ; 
And may his great posterity, 

Ne'er fail in Old Scotland. 

Barley-bree. n. Literally bar- 
ley broth ; liquor made from 
barley ; strong ale. 

The cock may crow, the day may 

dawn, 
And aye we'll taste the ^* barley 

bree." — Burnt. 

Barley-mow. n. The place 
where a heap of barley is 
housed. 

Barm, n, [G. barme,] The 
foam rising upon beer, or other 
malt liquors when fermenting, 
and used as leaven in making 
bread and in brewing yeast. 
The word is yet in common 
use in Lancashire and the 
North of England. 



Barmaid, n, A young lady or 
woman who attends to the 
customers at a bar in an hotel 
or beer-house. 

A bouncing " barmaid." 

TF. Irving. 

The barmaid really takes the 
place of the landlady or hostess. 
She is not by any means a 
modern institution as many 
think. In ancient days ladies 
of high degree practically pre- 
sided over the feasts of war- 
riors and bards. We read in 
that ancient MS. Beotoulf 
how the Queen presided over 
the carousings in the Mede- 
hall, and handed round the 
liquor to the guests. In 1640 
the General Assembly of Scot- 
land passed a decree that " for 
the general down bearing of 
sin " women were not to be 
allowed to serve in taverns; 
so there is nothing new under 
the sun. Daniel O'Connell 
called barmaids " ladies of the 
bar." 

Barmak. n. This article is 
manufactured from spent hops, 
the waste products of the 
Dublin breweries. It is used 
as bedding for horses. 

Barmy, n. Full of barm or 
froth j in a ferment. 
"Barmy" beer. — Bryden. 

Barrel, w. [O.E. hartl?^ A 

round cask of greater length 
than breadth, and bulging out- 
wards in the middle, made of 
staves bound with hoops, and 



BASS. 
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BEER CELLAR. 



having flat ends or heads. 
Also spoken of as a measure. 
A barrel of wine is 31^ gallons. 



n. Beer so named after 
the brewer. A writer in the 
Daily Mail recently asked 
was the name of Bass always 
associated with good liquor, 
for in MartiaVs Epigram 69, 
Book VI., he finds that so 
early as 100 a.d. one of the 
family at least had a penchant 
for something better than 
water. 

J)e « JSassa:' 
Non mirofyquod potat aqttam tua 

Bassa^ CatulU^ 
Miror quod ^^Bassi*^ filia potat 
aquam. 

Beady, a. [O.E. bede.] Any 
smfidl globidar body in liquid 
is called a bead ; hence a 
bubbre in spirits is spoken of 
as beading. Spirits are often 
judged as to their quality by 
their beadiness. 

Beaker, w. [Dan. beager,] A 
large drinking cup with a wide 
mouth, supported on a foot or 
standard. 

Beaver, n. That part of the 
helmet of a soldier which, 
lifted up, enabled him to drink. 
Similarly "bever," the after- 
noon drink in the harvest 
field. The word " beverage " 
is derived from this root. 

He will devour* three break- 
fasts . . . 

Without prejudice to his 
"l)everB'M 

Beaumont and Fleteher. 



Beer, n, [O.E. heor,] A fer- 
mented liquor made from any 
malted grain, but commonly 
from malted barley, with hops 
or some other substance to 
impart a bitter flavour. Beer 
has different names, as small 
beer, ale, porter, .stout, brown 
stout, lager, etc., according to 
strength and ingredients. 

To suckle fools and chronicle 
" small beer.'* — Shakspere. 

The quantity of beer with 
cider drunk annually in the 
United Kingdom amounts to 
over 1,500,000,000 gallons. 

Beer and Bible. This is an 

old saying, and it is difficult 
to trace its origin. It is quite 
certain that in the fifteenth 
century, the churchwardens in 
certain parishes used to brew 
ales, and vend them for church 
purposes. In 1590 in the 
parish books of Kilmington, 
near Axminster, there occurs 
the following entry : — " John 
White and John Newton be 
appoynted and requested by 
the parysshoners. The Xth 
dayeof Maye 1590,to brewe ale 
ffor to by A byble." Here we 
have no doubt a reason for the 
connection between beer and 
the Bible of which we occasion- 
ally hear yet. 

Beer Cellar, w. [O.E. celer.] 

A room or rooms under a public- 
house in which the beer is 
stored or kept in barrels ready 
for use. Authorities say it 
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should be kept at a permanently 
uniform temperature, ranging 
between 40° and 50° Fahren- 
heit. 

Beer-house, n. A house 

licensed only to sell malt 
liquors ; an ale-house. 

Beer-seller. n. One who is 

licensed to sell beer. 

Beery, a. Affected by beer; 
maudlin. 

Bees-wing. n. The second 
crust formed on port and some 
other wines after long keeping. 
It consists of pure shining 
scales of tartar resembling a 
bee's wing, hence its name. 

Benedictine, n. [L. benedic- 
tus,] A liqueur said to have 
come from the Benedictine 
Abbey of Fecamp, labelled 
with the sign of the Cross, and 
consecrated with the letters, 
A.M.D.G. (ad majorem Dei 
gloriam), which translated into 
English means, "To the greater 
glory of God." 

Beverage, n. [O.F. hevrage.] 
Any liquid for drinking; 
drink ; usually applied to drink 
artifically prepared and of an 
agreeable flavour, as tea, coffee, 
and intoxicating liquors. 

Bib. v,t, [L. bibere,] To drink ; 
to tipple. 

This miller hath "bibbed" ale. 
Chaucer. 

BibaeiOUS. a. Addicted to 
drinking. 



Bibacity. n. The practice or 
habit of drinking too much. 

Bibber, w. One given to drink- 
ing alcoholic beverages freely. 



Bibbler. 

tippler. 



n, A drinker ; a 



Bidale. n. An invitation of 
friends to drink ale at some 
poor man's house, and there to 
contribute in charity for his 
relief. 

Bin. w. [O.E. binne,] A box, 
frame, crib, or enclosed place 
for the storage of commodities, 
as corn-bin, wine-bin, etc. 

Bitter Beer, n, A variety of 
beer which, though of com- 
paratively modern make, is 
now consumed almost as 
largely as ordinary beers and 
ales. It was originally mainly 
brewed for the Indian trade. 
The late Michael Bass made a 
bitter beer which was superior 
to any that had hitherto been 
placed on the market. It at 
once " took " the Indian trade, 
and became the real source 
of the fortunes of the Bass 
family. 

Bitters, n. Flavoured drinks 
used to give a bitter taste to 
spirits, and so provoke appe- 
tite, as orange bitters. 

Black Beer, n. This beer, 
sometimes called spruce, was 
originally imported from the 
Baltic, but it is now made in 
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large quantities in England. 
It is only slightly intoxicant, 
and is sweet, aromatic and 
warming. 

Blend, v.t, [O.E. blenden,] 
To mix or mingle together. 
By blending spirits it is sought 
to destroy separate peculiari- 
ties, and improve the flarour, 
taste and strength of the 
whole. Whiskies especially 
are spoken of as being of 
different "blends," the word 
in this case being converted 
from a verb into a plural noun. 

Blues, n. We say of a man 
suffering from delirium tremens 
from over-much and unwise 
drinking, " He has got the 
blues." The word is slang, 
and signifies low or perturbed 
spirits, and fear of imaginary 
things or evils. 

Board, n. A table for food. 
When we speak of the social 
board, we mean a gathering at 
which there is eating and drink- 
ing of healths, etc. A man's 
board at a lodging house or 
hotel is what he gets to eat 
and drink. 

Board, vd. To furnish with 
regular meals and lodgings 
for compensation ; to supply 
with daily meals. 

Bombard, n. [F. bombarcte,] 
A large drinking vessel or can, 
or a leather bottle for carrying 
liquid or beer. The term is 
now obsolete. 



Bombardman. w. One who 

carried liquid or beer in a can 
or bombard. 

They made room for a "bom- 
bardman." — B. Jonson. 

Bond, n. The state of goods 
placed in a bonded ward^ouse 
till the duties are paid. Spirits 
are sold as in bond, and held 
so until delivered, when the 
cost and duty are paid, as well 
as a certain fixed charge for 
warehousing from the time 
they were sold. 

Bonded, a. Placed imder or 
covered by a bond, as for pay- 
ment of duties, or for con- 
formity to certain excise or 
other regulations. 

Bonded Goods, n. These are 
goods placed in a warehouse ; 
goods, for the duties on which 
bonds are given at the Custom 
House. 

Bonded Warehouse, n. This 

is a Government Store in which 
goods, the duty on which has 
not been paid, are stored under 
bond, and which are in the 
joint custody of the importer 
or his agent and the Customs' 
officers. 

Bonder, n. One who stores 
goods or liquors in a bonded 
warehouse. 

Boniface, w. A good-tempered, 
jolly landlord or innkeeper. 
So named, it is believed, from 
the sleek, jolly landlord ixl 
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Farqtthar's comedy of ''The 
Beaux' Stratagem." 

Boose. t7.t. [D. burzen.] To 
drink to excess ; to go " on the 
boose " ; to neglect everything 
for drinking. 

Boose, n, A carouse, a drink- 
ing bout. Boosing or boozing 
is another form of the word. 

He was a wild and ro'nng lad, 
For ever in the ale-house " lx>oz- 
ing." — Barham, 



Booser. 

guzzler. 



A toper, or 



BOOSy. a. A little intoxicated, 
fuddled, stupid with liquor, 
boosy. 

Boots* t»« A servant at an 
hotel who takes charge of 
visitors' boots and shoes and 
cleans them, and who looks 
after the luggage, etc. In 
large hotels he is the head of 
the staff of porters, and merely 
superintends them. He also 
looks after letters and tele- 
grams, and sees they reach 
the parties to whom they are 
addressed. He is assiduous in 
his attention to "arrivals" and 
"departures," and toay be said 
in a really literal sense to 
welcome the coming and speed 
the parting guests. 

BOPaehiO. n. [Sp. hovracha,'] 
A large leather bottle for 
liquors, made 61 the akin of a 
goat or other animal ; hence a 



drunkard, though in this re- 
spect the term is obsolete. 

You're an ahsolute "borachio." 
Cowper, 

Bordeaux Wine, n. So named 
from the town of Bordeaux 
in the neighbourhood of which 
it is produced. Some of the 
wines are red, known in the 
country as claret, others are 
white. 

Bottle, n. [O.E. hotel] A 
hollow vessel, usually of glass 
or earthenware, but formerly 
of leather, with a narrow neck 
or mouth. Also the contents 
of such a vessel ; as much as 
the vessel contains, as to 
drink a bottle of wine. 

Bottle. v.t. To put into 
bottles ; to enclose in ; or, as 
in a bottle or bottles ; to keep 
or restrain as in a bottle, as 
to bottle wine or porter; to 
bottle up one's wratji. 

Bottled Beer. n. A generic 
name for a class of bottled 
beers and ales. Dean Nowell 
is said to have first discovered 
the value of this beverage 
when on a fishing excursion in 
the Bibble Yalley, in Lanca- 
shire, in the time of Edward 
VI. It was his custom when 
he went to fish to take with 
him beer in a large bottle. 
One day being disturbed in his 
amusement he placed his bottle 
in the bole of a tree, and left 
it there. Returning to the 
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same spot a considerable time 
afterwards be found to bis 
delight the beer bad been 
greatly improved by keeping. 
Ever after be drank bottled 
beer by preference. 

Bottler, n. One who bottles 
wine, beer, soda-water, etc. 

Bottlingr* n. The act or pro- 
cess of bottling, or corking the 
bottles. 

Bouquet, n. This is the dis- 
tinguishing flavour yielded by 
wines, and by which connois- 
seurs can know and test them. 

Bousy. a. See Boosy. 

In his cupB the "bousy" poet 
sings. — Jbryden, 

Bout, n, A man on the spree 
is generally spoken of as on a 
drmking bout. 

Bouze. v,t. See Boose. 

A good " bouze " of liquor. 

Carlffle. 

Bouzer. n. See Booser. 

Brandy, n. [D. hrcmden.] 
A spirit distilled from wine, 
and originally possessing no 
colour. The pale amber tint 
it acquires is derived from the 
wood of the cask in which it is 
kept, and this becomes deeper 
by age. The best brandies 
come from France, Cognac 
being most highly esteemed. 

Beware of balls, banquetings, 
" brandy " and witches. 

Barham. 



Brandied. a. Mingled with 
brandy ; made stronger by the 
addition of brandy ; flavoured 
or treated with brandy, as 
brandied peaches. 

Brew. vX [OJE.hrewenJ] A 
process of making beer. The 
original meaning seems to 
have been to prepare by heat, 
to boil or seethe. To prepare, 
as beer or other liquid, from 
malt and hops, or from othw 
materials by steeping, boiling, 
and fermentation. 

She " brews " good ale. 

Shak$pere. 

To prepare by steeping and 
brewing, or mingling ; to con- 
coct. 

So " brew " me a pottle of sack 
finely. — Shakspere, 

Brew is also a verb intransi- 
tive, and in this form means 
to attend to the business, or 
go through the process of 
brewing or making beer. 

I wash, wring, bake, "brew," 
scour. — Shakspere. 

Brew, n. The mixture or 
beverage formed by brewing ; 
that which is brewed ; a brew 
of a certain time or kind. 

Brewage. n. Malt liquor; 
drink brewed. 

Some well-spiced " brewi 



iUon, 



Brewer, n. One who brews ; 
one whose occupation is to 
prepare malt liquors. There 
are in Eiv^^bsA "laao^ ^^"«^«8^ 
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5,861 persons licensed as 
brewers for sale. Private 
persons liable to beer duty 
number 2,548, and not liable 
to beer duty, 9,684. The 
number of brewing licences 
issued to licensed victuallers is 
73,784; to be drunk on the 
premises, 29,066 ; and not to 
be drunk on the premises, 
12,265. 

Brewery, n, A brewhouse; 
the building and apparatus 
where brewing is carried on. 

BrewhOUSe. n, A house or 
building in which brewing is 
carried on. 

Brewing, n. The act or pro- 
cess of preparing liquors which 
are brewed, as beer or ale. 
The quantity made at once. 

Brewster, w. This word is 
derived from braciatrix, mean- 
ing a female brewer. In olden 
times the brewing of ale and 
beer for the household was 
looked upon as the special pro- 
vince of the housewife and 
her servants. 

Brewster Sessions. pin. 

These are the annual sessions, 
called also Licensing Sessions, 
at which new licences for inns 
and hotels are granted, and 
old licences renewed. Under 
the New Licensing^ Act they 
are to be held in all places in 
the same month of the year — 



February. They are called 
Licensing Sessions, a meaning 
which is obvious, but they 
would now often, since a policy 
of confiscation in the name of 
the law is so frequently en- 
forced, be more accurately 
described as unlicensing 
sessions. They are a very 
ancient institution, and their 
origin is buried in obscurity, 
but their powers have been 
greatly increased in recent 
years. Under the last Licen- 
sing Act they control clubs as 
well as public houses. 

Bridale. n. A rustic wedding 
feast, a bridal at which ale is 
freely supplied to the guests 
for the drinking the healths of 
the bride and bridegroom. 

The man thats bid to "brid-ale," 

if he ha' cake 
And drink enongh, he need not 

fear his take. — Ben Jonson, 

Bristol Milk. n. Sherry sack, 
at one time given by the Bris- 
tol people to their friends. 

Buffet, n. [F.] A cupboard 
or set of shelves, either mov- 
able or fixed at one side of the 
room, for the display of china 
or plate ; a counter for refresh- 
ments ; a restaurant at a rail- 
way station. 

Bumper, n. A corruption of 
bombard . A cup or glass filled 
to the brim, or till the liquor 
runs over, particularly in 
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drinking a health or giving a 
toast. 

He frothed his " bumper " to the 

brim. — Tenni/gon, 
Give me a " bumper," fill it up. 



n. A class of 
wines which are so-called from 
the district in which they are 
produced. They are chiefly 
obtained from the hilly district 
known as the Cote d'Or, 
between Dijon and Chalons in 
France. This wine ranks as 
the finest of its kind in the 
world. 

Bush. n. [O.E. bosch.] A 
shrub or branch, properly a 
branch of ivy, as sacred to 
Bacchus, hung out at Vintners' 
doors, or as a tavern sign, and 
symbolically the tavern itself. 

If it be true that good wine needs 
no "bush," 'tis true that a 
good play needs no epilogue. 
Shakspere. 

Bushel, n, [O^Kbuschel] A 
dry measure, containing four 
pecks, eight gallons, or thirty- 
two quarts. A quantity that 
fills a bushel measure, as a 
heap containing ten bushels of 
apples. 

Butt. n. [F. botte.] A large 
cask or vessel for wine or beer. 
It contains two hogsheads. 
A wine butt contains 126 wine 
gallons ( = 1 05 imperial gallons, 
nearly), a beer butt, 108 
ale gallons (= about 110 im- 
perial gallons). 



C. 

Cabaret, n. [F.] A tavern ; a 
house where liquors are re- 
tailed. 

Still less in "cabaret," hotel, or 
eating-house. — Barham, 

Cabaretier. n. [F.] An inn- 
keeper. 

Caf<6. n, [F.] A coffee-house, a 
restaurant ; also, a room in a 
hotel or restaurant where 
coffee and liquors are served. 

Canary, n. Wine originally 
made in the Canary Islands, 
called often in old English 
literature, sack. A favourite 
drink of Oliver Cromwell. 
Formerly the poet laureates 
under their patent were pre- 
sented yearly by the monarch 
with "one terse of Spanish 
Canary wine yearly." 

Cant. v.^. To incKne ; to set at 
an angle ; to tilt over ; to tip 
upon the edge, as to cant a 
cask or barrel. 

Canteen, n. [F.] The sutler's 
store in a garrison ; the place 
at which the soldiers in a 
garrison obtain liquors and re- 
freshments. 

Carousal, w. [F. carrousal.'] A 
jovial feast; a festival; a revel; 
a carouse. 

The swains were preparing for a 
" carousal." — Sterne, 
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Carouse. v,i. To drink freely 
or deeply in compliment ; to 
take part in a revel or 
carousal. 

He had been aboard/^ carousing " 
to his mates. — Shakspei-e. 

As a verb transitive the word 
means to drink up, to drain, to 
drink freely and jovially. 

I built my soul a lordly pleasure- 
house, 

Wherein at ease for aye to dwell, 

I said " soul, make merry and 
* carouse,' 

Dear soul, for all is well." 

Tennyson, 

CarOUSer. n. One who drinks 
freely ; a reveller. 

Cellar, n. [O.E. celer,'] A room 
or rooms under an inn or 
building where stores, especi- 
ally liquors, are kept. Used 
because the temperature is 
cooler and more equable. 
Cellarage, cellarman, are 
variations of the same word. 

He was caught in the ^* cellar" 
a-drinking the beer. — Barham. 

ChabliS. n, A celebrated species 
of Burgundy wine, so called 
from a village in the Depart- 
ment of Yonne, in France, 
where it is largely manu- 
factured. 

Chalice, n, [O.E. chcdi8.'\ A 
cup or bowl, especially the cup 
used for the wine at the Lord's 
Supper. 

Champagrne. n. This wine is 
the produce of grapes grown 
in Champagne, formerly a pro- 



vince of France, but now a 
district comprising the Depart- 
ment of Seine-et-Mame, Aube, 
Yonne, Haute-Saone and Ar- 
dennes. A sparkling wine, in 
great demand at banquets and 
all political, civil and social 
celebrations. Champagne pro- 
perly includes several varieties 
of wine so named, and not 
only sparkling but still wines ; 
but in America the term is 
generally applied and re- 
stricted to wines which 
effloresce. 



Chartreuse, n. [F.] A liqueur 
originaUy made by the Carthu- 
sian monks of La Grande 
Chartreuse, Grenoble, France. 
There are four varieties — a 
clear light green, a yellow, a 
silver, and a gold. It is dis- 
tilled mainly from aromatic 
herbs. The French Government 
haverecently(1903)putaheavy 
tax on religious houses, but it 
is thought that La Grande 
Chartreuse will probably es- 
cape the impost, since the 
relatives of Dom Gamier, 
whose signature can be seen 
prefixed to the label attached 
to each bottle of the liqueur, 
claim that the monastry was 
legally invested in Gamier, 
who was a descendant of 
St. Bruno, the founder. , If 
the relatives are unsuccessful 
in their claim the monks may 
be compelled to leave the 
country under the new Asso- 
ciations' Law. 
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Chef. w. [F.] The French 
name for cook ; usually in 
English hotels the head cook. 

Cherry Bounce, n. Cherry 

brandy and sugar with hot 
water. 

Cherry Brandy, n. Brandy 

in which cherries have been 
steeped, until they have im- 
parted to it a cherry flavour. 
Grant's Morella Cherry Brandy 
is in large demand as a cordial. 

Church-ale. n, A church-ale 
is a church or parish festival, 
as the commemoration or 
dedication of a church, at 
which much ale was used. 

Cider, n. [F. cidre.] The 
expressed juice of apples fer- 
mented. It is used as a 
beverage, and for making 
vinegar and other purposes. 
It is chiefly made in Devon- 
shire, Herefordshire, Glouces- 
tershire and Worcestershire. 
The wine of apples. — Fliny. 

Cider Brandy, w. This is a 

kind of brandy distilled from 
cider. 

Ciderkin. n. A kind of 
weak cider made by steeping 
the refuse pomace in water. 
It is made for common drink- 
ing, and supplies the place of 
small beer. 

Cider-mill. n. A building in 
which apples are pressed, and 
cider made. 



Cider-press. 

a cider mill. 



n. The press of 



Cigrar. n. [Sp. cigarro.] A 
small roll of tobacco used for 
smoking. 

I shall now go home and smoke 
a " cigar *^ to the honour and 
glory of God. — Sfmrgeon. 

Claret, n, [O.E.] The name 
first given in England to the 
red wines of Medoc, in France, 
and afterwards extended to 
all the red Bordeaux wines. 
Claret wines are known as 
M6doc, Lafitte, Latour,Larose, 
L^ville, Margaux, Mouton, 
St. Estephe, St. Julien, 
St. Emilion, and Pauillac. 
There are white clarets known 
as Sauterne, Vin de Grave, 
Barsao, Preignac, Langoa, 
and Ch&teau d'Yquem. 

" Claret *' is the liquor for boys, 
and port for men. — Br, Johnson, 

Mr. Gladstone, according to 
a statement published by Mr. 
Mott, in "Study and Stimu- 
lants," in 1883, daily drank 
two glasses of claret at 
luncheon and two at dinner. 

Clarification, n. [L. clari- 

Jicatio.] The act or process of 
making clear or transparent 
by freeing from visible impuri- 
ties, as the clarification of 
wine. 

Clarify. v,t. To make clear 
and bright by freeing from 
feculent matter ; to defecate ; 
to fine ; used of liquors, as 
beer, wine or syrup « 
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Cogniac. w. [R] The French 
name for brandy. 

While another from Paris but 

newly come back, 
Hints "the least taste of life" 

of the best " cognac." 

Barham, 

Collation, n. [L. collatio,'] A 
light repast, or luncheon, as a 
cold collation. 

College Port, n. The worst 
species of red wine that can be 
manufactured, and palmed off 
upon young men at college. 
It is chiefly made from pota- 
toes, sloes, and logwood. 

We all know what "college 
port " is like.— I^me*. 

Comet Wine. n. A notion 
prevails that the grapes in 
comet years are better in 
flavour ; and comet wine is so 
named to signify wine of a 
superior quality. 

With Moet's champagne, of the 

comet year neat, 
As imported — "fine, sparkling," 

and not over sweet. — Barham, 

Convivial. ». [L. convivium.] 
Of or relating to a feast, or 
entertainment, or to eating 
and drinking with accompany- 
ing festivity ; social, gay, 
jovial, jolly. 

With feasts, " convivial " meet- 
ings we did name. — Denham, 

Cooper, n. A mixture, half 
stout and half porter. The 
practice of allowing the coopers I 
at breweries a daily portion | 



of stout and porter is said 
to have given rise to the 
name. Not liking to drink 
porter after stout, the 
coopers generally mix the 
two together. 

Cooper, n. One who makes 
barrels, hogsheads, casks, etc. 

Cooperage, n. Work done 
by a cooper; the price paid for 
cooper's work ; a place where 
cooper's work is done. 

Cordial, n. [L. cordMis,] 
Any invigorating or stimula- 
ting preparation, as a pepper- 
mint or lime juice cordial. 
Aromatized and sweetened 
spirit, used as a beverage ; a 
liqueur. 

CopUS. n. A drink made of 
beer, wine and spice, heated 
together and served in a 
" loving cup." 

Cork. n. [Bw. kork,] A stopper 
for a bottle, barrel, or cask, 
cut out of cork bark. The 
word is also used as a verb 
transitive. 

Corkagfe. n. The charge made 
by innkeepers for drawing the 
cork, and taking care of bottles 
of wine bought elsewhere by 
a guest. 

Corked, a. Having acquired 
an unpleasant taste from the 
cork; as a bottle of wine is 
corked. 
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Crusted Port. n. A wine 

which has thoroughly com- 
pleted its fermentation. "When 
port is first bottled its fer- 
mentation is not complete ; in 
time it precipitates alcohol on 
the sides of the bottle, where 
it forms a crust. 

Cuisine, n. [F.] The kind 
and quality of hotel or other 
cooking; the general character 
of the viands placed on the 
table or otherwise supplied. 

Cup. n. Social drinking is 
often described in metaphor 
as passing round the cup. 
Both the description and usage 
are ancient. 

Draining many a deep "cup" 
of mead. 

Thomson's " Lot/ of Beowulf y 

CuraQOa. n, A well-known 
and favourite liqueur, first 
made in the island of Cura^oa. 
It is flavoured with orange 
peel, cinnamon, and mace. 

The rich juice of Rossillon, 

Gkificoyne, Bordeaux, 
Marasquin, Curaqoa. — Barham, 



D. 

Dead Hen. n. An expression 
used of empty bottles, denot- 
ing that they are without 
spirit, as dead men without 
life. 

Down among the " dead men " 
let me lie. — Anon. 

Empty bottles were formerly 
put under the table. 



Decant. v.t. [F. decanter.] 
To pour off gently, so as not 
to disturb the sediment ; or 
to pour from one vessel into 
another, as to decant' wine. 

Decantation. n. [F.] The 

act of pouring a clear liquor 
gently from its lees or sedi- 
ment, or from one vessel to 
another. 

Decanter, n, A vessel used 
to decant liquors, or for re- 
ceiving decanted liquors ; a 
kind of glass vessel used for 
holding wine or other liquors, 
from which drinking glasses 
are filled ; one who decants 
liquors. 

An orbicular "bulb with a very 
long neck to it. — Barham, 

Dew-drink, n, A draught 
before breakfast. In some 
countries during harvest time 
the men are allowed a drink 
of beer before commencing 
work. 

Disorderly, n. This word is 
applied by law to persons who 
are not only drunken, but 
noisy or quarrelsome in their 
cups. A common police charge 
is worded : " Drunk and dis- 
orderly." It is also applied by 
law casuistically to ill-con 
ducted licensed houses, and if 
the charge be substantiated 
it is followed by very heavy 
penalties. It is qidte mani- 
fest, all the same, to the person 
of plain common -sense that 
premises in themselves cannot 
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be disorderly, and that neither 
in law nor otherwise should 
such a term be applied to 
them. 

Dissipated, a. [L. dissipatus,] 
Wasteful of health, money, 
opportunity, in the pursuit of 
pleasure or indulgence; dis- 
orderly, intemperate, careless. 

A life irregular and " dissipated." 
Johnson, 

Dissipation. n. [L. diaai- 
patio,] A dissolute course of 
life in which health, money, 
etc., are squandered in pursuit 
of vicious indulgence; in 
keeping late hours; riotous 
living, etc. 

Dissolute, a. [L. diasolutus.] 
Loose in morals and conduct ; 
recklessly abandoned to sen- 
sual pleasures or to gambling ; 
profligate, wanton, lewd, de- 
bauched. 

A wild and " dissolute " soldier. 



Distill, v.i. and t. To drop ; 
to fall in drops ; to ooze ; to 
trickle. 

Soft showers "distilled" and 
suns grew warm in vain. 

Pope, 

To fall by distillation ; to ex- 
tract by distillation, as spirits, 
essences, etc. ; to rectify, etc. 

Distiller, n. [F.] The owner 
of a distillery ; one who uses a 
still or stills for extracting 
essences or spirits irom grain, 
flowers, etc. 



Distillery, w. The building 
or works where distilling, es- 
pecially of alcoholic liquors is 
carried on. 

Spirituous compounds of viler 
" distillery."— J?arA«m. 

Distillingr. n. The act of dis- 
tillation whereby alcoholic 
beverages are obtained from 
raw products by the use of 
a still. The art of distilling, 
according to some authorities, 
was not discovered until the 
latter end of the Middle Ages. 

Doctor, the. n. Brown sherry, 
so-called because it is con- 
cocted from a harsh, thin wine, 
by the addition of old boiled 
mosto stock. 

Dram. n. [O.F. drame.] So 
much spirituous liquor as is 
usually drunk at once, as a 
dram of brandy ; hence, a 
potation or potion, as a dram 
of poison. 

Dram-seller, w. One who 

sells distilled liquors by the 
dram or glass. 

Dram-shop, n, A shop or 
bar-room where spirits are sold 
by the dram. 

Draught, n. The act of draw- 
ing liquor into the mouth and 
throat ; the act of drinking. 

In his hands he took the goblet, 
But awhile the "draught" 
f orebore. — Trench . 

Dray. n. [A.S. draege.] A 
strong low cart or carriage 
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used principally by brewers. 
The word is also used in con- 
nection with drayman, dray- 
horse and draycart. 

Drink, n. Liquid to be 
swallowed; and fluid to be 
taken into the stomach for 
quenching thirst or other pur- 
poses, as water, coffee, beer, 
spirits, decoctions, medicines. 
Specifically, intoxicating li- 
quor. A generic description 
of all liquors, as spirits, wine, 
cordials, beer. 

H " drink " be all evil, how 
happens it that the dominating 
races in history — the Bomans, 
the Huns, the Vandals — ^the 
Normans, and now the British 
and Americans, and Russians — 
were and are drinkers. 

Julian ffawthome. 

Give me some '* drink." 

Shakspere. 

He shall ** drink *' of the wrath 
of the Almighty .^^oJ. 

When used as a verb the 
word means to quaff exhila- 
rating or intoxicating liquors, 
in merriment or feasting; to 
carouse; hence, to drink to 
excess. To drink to, is to 
salute in drinking; to wish 
well to, in the act of taking 
the cup or glass ; to pledge in 
drinking ; to swallow a liquid; 
to imbibe; to suck up; to 
absorb. 

And let the purple violets 
" drink " tiie stream. — Ihyden, 

Drink Duties, pl^n. The 

various taxes imposed on beer. 



wine and spirits by the Inland 
Revenue Department. They 
now amount to 33*3 per cent, 
of the total revenue of the 
United Kingdom, being in 
1899 no less than £37,074,1 18, 
or over nine times the sum 
received from the same source 
in 1801. In 1902 they were 
£37,136,239. 

Drink Penny, or Drink 

Money, n. An allowance or 
perquisite given to buy drink ; 
a gratuity. 

Drinking Healths, pin. This 

is a very ancient custom, as 
old, perhaps, as civilization 
itself. We read in the Lay 
of BeotmUf of the drii^king of 
healths amongst our Danish 
and Saxon forefathers, and 
the usage has come down to 
modem times, and is an ac- 
companiment of all festive 
gatherings. The healths of 
living celebrities are drunk 
amid applause, and the memo- 
ries of dead ones in silence. 

Now, pledge the wine cup ! — a 

health, a health ! 
Sweet are the pleasures obtained 

by stealth ! 
Fill up ! fill up ! the brim of the 

cup 
Is the part that aye holdeth the 

fcoothsomest sup. 

Here's to thee, Goody Price ! 

Gh)ody Jones, to thee ! 
To thee, roving Bob ! and again 

to me ! 
Many a sip, many a slip 
Comes to us four 'twixt the cup 

and the lip. — Barham. 
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Drinking Horns, pin. In 

ancient days drinking horns 
were universally in use. One 
of the most famous of these 
horns, which were often chased 
and metal bound in a remark- 
able way, was that which 
King Witlaf gave to the 
monks of the Abbey of Croy- 
land, that the elder monks 
might drink from it on feast 
days, and remember the soul 
of the donor. 

Drinking* Songs. pLn. Songs 

devoted to drinking are as old 
as the days of Anacreon. The 
oldest English drinking song is 
supposed to be that which occurs 
in the second act of " Gammer 
Gurton's Needle," a play by 
John Still. It is called the 
"Jolly Bishop," and begins : 

I cannot eat but little meat, 
My stomach is not good. 

Well-known drinking songs 
are " Simon the Cellarer," and 
" Willie brewed a peck o' 
maut," but there are scores, if 
not hundreds, in existence. 

Mynheer von Diinck, 
Though he never got drunk, 
Drank brandy and water gaily, 

is another specimen. Many 
of these songs are very popular, 
and have striking and catching 
airs. 

Drunk, n, [O.E. dronke.] In- 
toxicated with, or as with 
strong drink ; inebriated ; 
drunken; never used attri- 
butively but predicatively, as 



the man is drunk, not a 
drunk man. 

Be not "drunk" with wine, 
wherein is excess. — Ephetiana. 

The word has many meanings 
other than those associated 
with the abuse of intoxicating 
liquor. The continual use of 
the word in a limited sense by 
teetotal propagandists has 
greatly impau*ed its proper 
meaning. In the Bible it is 
used to express inebriation 
of mind from any cause, and 
we all know the familiar 
phrase " intoxicated," that is, 
drunk, " with the exuberance 
of his own verbosity," which 
Mr. Disraeli applied to Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Not " drunk " is he who on the 

floor, 
Can rise again and then drink 

more; 
But drunk is he who on it lies. 
Can neither drink nor can he rise. 
/. T, E. in the Qlohe. 

Pryce, usually full of valour 
when " drunk." — Barham, 

RoUing " drunk" with the 
heady wine of Nationalism and 
Jingoism.— »^. T. Stead, 

Drunkard, w. One who habi- 
tually drinks strong liquors 
immoderately; one whose habit 
it is to get drunk ; a toper ; a 
sot. 

Drunken, a. Overcome with 
drink; intoxicated, inebriate; 
saturated with moisture ; 
drenched. 

Let the earth be "drunken" 
with our blood. — Shaksptre, 
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Drunkenness, n. The state 

of being drunken with, or as 
with intoxicating potions ; 
inebriety ; used of the casual 
state or of the habit, disorder 
of the faculties, resembling 
intoxication by liquor ; frenzy, 
rage. 

Passion is the ^' dninkenness *' of 
the mind. — South, 

The word has several sy- 
nonyms, as intoxication, in- 
ebriation, etc. A person may 
be intoxicated with success, 
and drunk with joy. A man 
possessed by one idea may be 
spoken of as permanently 
drunken. 

Dry Wine. w. Wine which is 
neither sweet nor sparkling is 
called dry. In sparkling 
wines some of the carbonic 
acid gas is retained to produce 
the moss ; in sweet wine the 
sugar is not yet decomposed 
but in old dry wine the fer- 
mentation is complete, the 
carbonic acid gas has escaped 
with much of the water, leav- 
ing the spirit dry. 



E. 

EaudeVle. «. [F.] Water 
of life. The French descrip- 
tion of brandy. 

Mine host of the Dragon 
Hath many a flagon 
Of double ale, lambs' wool, and 
" eau de vie." — JBarham. 



Eisell. n. Wormwood wine. 

I will drink 

Potions of " eysell," 'gainst my 
strong infection. — Shakapere, 

Entire, w. The best of beer 
and stout. A name princi- 
pally confined to London, used 
to describe differing brewings. 

For both now came loaded with 
Meux's " entire." — JBarham. 

Formerly three kinds of malt 
liquor were brewed, known as 
ale, beer, and two-penny. A 
mixture of the three was often 
asked for, and it was drawn 
from as many separate casks. 
A brewer named Harwood 
made a brew combining all 
the three qualities and drawn 
from one cask. He christened 
this " entire," and this is the 
origin of the word rapidly 
becoming obsolete. 

Epergfne. n, A large orna- 
mental stand placed in the 
middle of a dining table. It 
is generally thought to be a 
French word, but it is not 
known in France. 

Excise, n. [L. eoscisium.] An 
inland duty or impost operat- 
ing as an indirect tax on the 
consumer, levied upon certain 
specified articles, as tobacco, 
ale, spirits, etc., grown or 
manufactured in the country. 
It is also levied on licenses to 
pursue certain trades and 
deal in certain commodities. 
Certain direct taxes (as, in 
England, those on carriages. 
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aervantB, plate armorial bear- j 
ings, etc.), are included in the 
excise. The word is often 
used adjectively, as excise I 
duties, excise laws, excise ' 
system. That department of 
the public service charged 
with the collection of the 
Excise taxes. 

Bxciseable. a. Liable or 
subject to excise. Tobacco is 
an excisable commodity. 

Exeiseman. n. An officer 
who inspects and rates articles 
liable to excise duty. 

The deil's awa' wi' the " exciee- 
man." — Burnt, 



F. 

Falomian. n, A wine made 
from grapes grown on Mount 
Falemus in Italy. Also a 
liqueur, the oldest of the class 
« of liqueurs. It was originally 
so intoxicating that a number 
of women banded themselves 
together and petitioned that its 
use might be prohibited bylaw. 
Considered by the ancients the 
second best wine in Italy. 
There are three sorts — the 
rough, the sweet, and the dry. 

Feast, n. [O.E. feite.] A 
festive or joyous meal ; a 
grand, ceremonious or sumptu- 
ous entertainment, of which 
many guests partake ; \ ban- 



quet characterised by tempt- 
ing variety and abundance of 
food. 

The ^^ feast " of reason and the 
flow of soul. — Pope, 

The word is also used as a 
verb transitive, and a verb 
intransitive. In the latter 
case it means to feast sump- 
tuously, to dine or sup on 
rich provisions, particularly in 
large companies and on public 
festivals. In the former sense 
it means to entertain with 
stunptuous provisions ; to 
treat at the table bountifully, 
as "he was feasted by the 
King." 

Feaster. n. One who fares 
deliciously, or one who enter- 
tains magnificently. 

Ferment. n. That which 
causes fermentation, as yeast, 
barm or fermenting ales ; 
intestine motion, heat, 
tumult, agitation ; a gentle 
internal motion of the con- 
stituents of a fluid ; fermen- 
tation. 

Ferment. v.«. and r.i. [L. 
fermenta/reJ] To cause ferment 
or fermentation in ; to set in 
motion ; to excite internal 
commotion in ; to heat, or to 
und^go fermentation; to be 
in motion, or to be excited 
with sensible internal motion, 
as the constituent particles of 
an animal or vegetable fluid ; 
to work ; to eflfervesce. 
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Fermentation, w. [F.] The 

process of undergoing an 
effervescent change, as by 
action of yeast; in a wider 
sense the transformation of an 
organic substance with new 
compounds by the action of a 
ferment, eitbsr formed or un- 
organised. It differs in kind 
according to the nature of the 
ferment which causes it. It 
is also described as a natural 
process by which a saccharine 
solution becomes "^ converted 
into alcohol and carbonic acid. 
Another description of it is 
that it is a gentle internal 
motion of the constituent parts 
of a fluid. 

Down to the lowest lees the 
"ferment" ran. — Thomson. 

Fininfif. n. That which is 
used to refine, especially a 
preparation of isinglass, gela- 
tine, etc., for clarifying beer. 

FlaSTOn. n. [F. Jkuion.] A 
vessel with a narrow neck and 
mouth used for holding and 
conveying liquors. 

A trencher of mutton chops and 
a ** flagon " of ale. — Maeaulay, 

A silyer ^ flagon " of humming- 
bnb, viz., ale strong enough to 
blow a man's beaver off, smiled 
opposite. — Barham, 

The thane whose business it was 
to carry round the ornamental 
•* flagon," did his duty. 
ThtmtonU *« Laff Qf Bewoulf!^ 

Foam. n. [O.E. fam, fom.] 
The white, bubbly substance 
which is formed on the surface 
of liquids, or in the mouth of 



an animal, by violent agitation 
or fermentation ; froth, spume, 
scum, as the foam of the sea. 
Used also as a verb transitive 
and intransitive. 

Wiping the "foam" from his 
Hps he solemnly bowed and 
departed. — Longfellow. 

Forage, n. [O.F. fourage.] 
Food of any kind for animals, 
especially for horses or cattle, 
as grass, pasture, hay, com, 
oats. 

Foxed, n. The condition of 
drunkenness. Formerly used 
for drunk. 

If ever I was "foxed" it was 
now.— iVj3y». 

It has also a sense of '^got 
over," as when you are made 
drunken by others against 
your will. 

French Cream, n. Brandy 

is often called by this name. 
In France it is a general cus- 
tom to drink after dinner a 
cup of coffee with a glass of 
brandy in it instead of cream. 
This '* patent digester " is 
called "a Gloria." 

Fricandeau. n. [¥.] A ra- 
gout or fricassee of veal; a 
fancy dish of veal or of boned 
turkey, served as an entree; 
called also fricandel. 

Fricassee, n. [F.] A dish 

made of fowl, veal, or other 

meat o£ small animals cut in 

pieces, and stewed in a gravy. 

Fish, "fricassee," potage or 

game. — Barham. 
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Fritters, w. [O.E. fritour, 
JHture.] Batter fried in lard, 
or in a frying-pan. Fritters 
are of various kinds, named 
from the substances enclosed 
in the batter, as apple fritters, 
clam fritters, oyster fritters, 
etc. 

Frontigrnac. n, A sweet 

muscadine wine made in 
Frontignac, Languedoc, in 
Southern France. A grape 
of many varieties and colours. 

Froth, w. The foam on beer 
and other liquids. 

Frothy, a. Full of foam or 
froth ; spumous, foamy, 
yeasty. 

Frumenty, n. [O.F. fru- 

mentie.] Food made of hulled 
wheat boiled in milk, with 
sugar, spice, etc. In the North 
of England a special dish at 
Christmas time. Also written 
furmenty and furmity. 

Fuddle. v,L To make foolish 
by drink; to cause to become 
intoxicated. 

I am too ^' fuddled " to take care 

to observe your orders. — Steele. 

Used as a verb intransitive 

it means to have drunken to 

excess. 



G. 

Gallon, w. [O.F. gcUon.] A 
measure of capacity, contain- 
ing four quarts ; used for the 



most part in liquid measure, 
but sometimes in dry measure. 
The English impenal gallon 
contains 10 lbs. avoirdupois of 
distilled water at 62"" Fahren- 
heit, and barometer at 30 
inches, equal to 277*274 cubic 
inches. 

Gascon Wine. w. Wine pro- 
duced in Gascony. 

And wherewithal they draak 

good " Ghuscon " wine, 
With mead, and ale, and cider of 

our own; 
For porter, punch, and negus 
were not known. — JThistleeraft, 

GaSOgene. n. [F.] A portable 
apparatus for making soda- 
water or aerated liquors on a 
small scale. 

Gear. w. [O.E. gere.] The 
harness of horses or cattle ; 
trappings. 

Geneva, n, [F. genievreA A 
strongly alcohoHc liquia fla- 
voured with juniper berries; 
made in Holland; Holland 
Gin; Hollands. 

Gill. n. [O.F. gille,] A sort of 
measure for wine ; a measure 
of capacity containing one- 
fourth of a pint. 

Gin. n. [Contracted from 
Geneva.] A spirit distilled 
from malt, originally made in 
Geneva, Switzerland. Gin is 
sometimes called Hollands and 
Hollands Gin, because origin- 
ally and now very extensively 
manufactured in Holland. 
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Hollands is flavoured by juni- 
per berries. Gin is also made 
from rye, and has various 
flavourings. 

"Gin's" but a snare of Old 
Nick's, the deluder — Barham, 

Ginger Beer or Ale. n. fO.E.] 

A mild beer impregnated with 
ginger, and supposed to be a 
teetotal drink. " Gingerpop," 
" stone pop," are also common 
names of ginger beer. 

It comes again — ^near, and more 

near — 
Why, " zooks," it's the popping 

of " ginger beer." — Barham, 

Ginger Cordial, n. A liquor 



made from 



ginger, raisms. 



lemon rind and water, and 
sometimes whiskey and brandy. 

Gingerette. n, A liqueur or 
cordial, aromatic, and princi- 
pally made from ginger and 
sugar. 

Ginger Wine. n. Wine impreg- 
nated with ginger. One of the 
so-called British wines. 

Gin-shop. n. A common name 
for a town inn with a spirit 
bar, mostly, however, confined 
in its use to London and the 
South. 

In front of the gaol, he 
Pnlls up at the door of the 
" gin-diop." — Barham, 

Glass, n. [0.E.1 A drinking 
vessel; a tumbler; a goblet; 
hence the contents of such a 
especially spirituous 



liquors, as <* He took a glass at 
dinner." 

Glenlivet. n. Akmd of Scotch 
whiskey, so named from the 
district in which it was first 
made. 

Goblet, n, [F. goheUt,] A 

large kind of drinking vessel 

or wine-glass with a tall stem, 

having a foot or standard. 

Tht)a art stained with wine, 

Scattered from hilarious 

" goblets."— Xo»jj/i?//(m>. 

Gourmet, n, [F.] A connois- 
seur in eating and drinking ; 
an epicure. 

Grace Drink, n. [F. grdce,] 

A drink taken on rising from 
the table; a grace cup. A 
cup or vessel in which a health 
is dnmk after grace. Ahealth 
drunk after grace has been 
said. 

The " grace " cup follows to his 
sovereign's health. — King, 

The Encyclopedia Briton- 
nica says we owe it to Queen 
Margaret of Scotland that we 
have the custom of the grace 
cup, she having established it 
as a rule at her table that who- 
ever stayed till grace was said 
was rewarded with a bumper. 



Grail, n. [OJF.grwd.] 
open dish; ac" 



A broad 
chalice; only used 
of the Holy Grail. The Holy 
Grail, according to the legend 
of the Middle Ages, was the 
cup used by our Saviour in 
dispensing the wine of the Last 
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Supper, and according to 
others was the platter on 
which the Paschal Lamb was 
served at the last Passover 
observed by our Lord. This 
cup, according to the legend, 
if approached by any but a 
perfectly pure and holy person, 
would be borne away and 
vanish from the sight. The 
quest of the Holy Grail, that 
is, the search for the lost chalice 
of the Last Supper, was to be 
undertaken only by a knight 
who was perfectly chaste in 
thought, word and act. 

Grape, n, [O.F.] A well-known 
edible berry growing in pen- 
dent clusters or bunches on the 
grape vine. The berries are 
smooth-skinned, have a juicy 
pulp, and are cultivated in 
great quantities for table use and 
for making wine and raisins. 

Grog*, w. A mixture of spirits 
and water, not sweetened, 
either hot or cold. So named 
from Admiral Vernon, who 
used to walk the deck of his 
vessel in rough weather in a 
grogram cloak, and who was the 
first to serve out to sailors rum 
mixed with water. The mix- 
ture was called grog, and the 
admiral himself Old Grog. 

^ow his palate she tickles with 
chops and with pickles, 
Till, so great the effect of that 
stiff gin " grog," 
His weakened body, subdued by 
the toddy, 
Falls out of the chair, and he 
lies like a \o^,—Barham. 



Groggtog* V'^ ^^^ <^ o^ 

obtaining spirits from tiie 
wood of the casks which have 
contained them, after they 
have been emptied and 
drained in the usual way. 
It is a statutable offence, 
punishable by heavy penalties. 

Glucose, n. The trade name of 
a syrup obtained as an uncrys- 
tallizable residue in the manu- 
facture of glucose proper, and 
containing, in addition to some 
dextrose or glucose, also 
maltose, dextrin, etc. It is 
used as a cheap adulterant of 
syrups, beers, etc. 

Glycerine, n. [F.] An oily, 

viscous liquid, colourless, and 
odourless, and with a hot 
sweetish taste. It is obtained 
from fats by saponification, or, 
on a large scale, by the action 
of super-heated steam. It is 
used as an adulterant in wine 
and beer. 



H. 

Hack. w. [O.E. 1iakeney,'\ This 
is a shortened form of the 
work Hackney. A horse 
hackneyed, or let out for hire ; 
also a horse let out for all kinds 
of common work, or a saddle 
horse, as distinguished fromi 
a hunting or carriage horse ; 
a coach or carriage let out for 
hire, particularly a coach with 
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two seats inside facing each 
other ; a hackney coach. 

On horse, on foot, in "hacks" 
and gilded chariots. — Tope. 

Hackney, n. See Hack. 

Hanap. n. The cup out of 
which Our Lord drank at the 
Last Supper, afterwards called 
the " San-greal." 

Harness, n. [O.E.l Origin- 
ally the complete dress, in a 
military sense, of a horse and 
man; hence, in general, 
armour. 

At least we'll die with " harness " 
on our hsick.^Shakspere, 

The equipment of a draught 
or carriage horse ; gear, 
tacklings. 

Hasty Pudding, n. A batter 
or pudding made of flour or 
oatmeal, stirred into boiling 
water or milk. 

Heady, a. Apt to affect the 
head ; intoxicating, strong. 

The liquor is too " heady." 

Ih'yden. 

Heel-tap. n. "Bumpers all 
round, and no heel taps"; 
that is, the bumpers are to be 
drained to the bottom of the 
glass. 

Hippocras. n. A cordial 
made of Lisbon and Canary 
wines, bruised spices and 
sugar ; so-called from the 
strainer through which it is 



passed, called by apothecaries 
" Hippocrates' sleeve." 

Hock. M. [G. HochJieim.] A 
generic name for a class of 
German wines made on the 
banks of the river Rhino. 
The name is a contraction of 
the town where they are most 
extensively manufactured. 
Schloss-tTohannisberger, Stein- 
berger, Rudesheim, Marco- 
brunn, Geisenheim, Rauen- 
thal, RothenbergandNierstein, 
are all white wines which pass 
under the general description 
of Hock. 

Some thirty were seated, and 

handsomely treated, 
With the choicest of Rhine wines 

in his Highness' stock, 
When a count of the empire, who 

felt himself heated, 
Requested some water to mix 

with his " hock." — Barham, 

It used to be called hocka- 



more. 



As unfit to brettle as old " hock- 
amore." Monbner, 



Hogshead, n. [D. okshoofd,] 
A measure of capacity, con- 
taining 63 wine gallons, or 
about 52^ imperial gallons, a 
half pipe. The London hogs- 
he«i of beer has 54 beer 
gallons ; the London hogshead 
of ale has 48 ale gallons. 
Elsewhere in England the ale 
and beer hogsheads held 51 
gallons. These measures are 
no longer in use, except for 
cider. 
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Hollands, n. See Gin. 

And for eyer abhor, renounce, 

and abjnre, 
Bum, "Hollands," and brandy, 

wine, Punch and liqueur. 

Barhdtm, 

Home - brewed. n. Ale 

brewed domestically for the 
consumption of the household. 

Filled, till it overflowed, the 
pewter tankard with "home- 
orewed " 

Nut brown ale. — Longfellow, 

Honey-moon. n. The month 
after marriage, or so much of 
it as is spent away from home, 
but so-called from the practice 
of the ancient Teutons of 
drinking honey-wine (hydro- 
mel) for thirty days after 
marriage. Attila, the Hun, 
indulged so freely in hydromel 
at his wedding-feast that he 
died. 

Hooped Pots. n. Drinking 
pots at one time were made 
with hoops, that when two or 
more drank from the same 
tankard no one of them should 
take more than his share. 

Seven halfpenny loaves shall be 
sold for a penny ; the " three- 
hooped" pot 1^11 have ten 
hoops ; and I will make it a 
felony to drink small beer. 
Shakapere 

Hop-pocket, w. A bag of 

hops, averaging in weight 
from 1| to 2 cwt. 

Hops. n. [O.E. hoppe,] The 
miit of a climbing plant, 
Huma/tus Cupuhis, having a 



long climbing stalk. They are 
used in brewing to give the 
liquor a bitter taste. Hops 
were originally derived from 
Germany, where they were 
cultivated as early as the 
eleventh century. 

Host. n. [O.E.] One who 
receives or entertains another, 
whether gratuitously or for 
compensation; one from whom 
another receives food or enter- 
tainment; an entertainer; a 
landlord of an inn, "mine 
host." 

Hostel, n. The archaic name 
for an inn. 

So pass I ''hostel," hall and 
grange. — Tennyson, 

In this "hostel" — I remember — 
I repent it o'er his grave — 

Like a clown — ^by chance he met 

me— I refused the hand he gave. 

Tennyton„ 

Hosteler, n. The keeper of 
a hostel or inn. 

Hostelrie or Hostelry, n. 

An inn or hostel ; a lodging 
house. 

Home with me to the " hostelrie." 
Longfellow, 

Hostess, n, [O.F. Tioatesse.] 
A female host ; a woman who 
hospitably entertains guests 
at her house ; a woman who 
entertains guests for pay; a 
female inn-keeper. 

Hostler, n, [O.E. hosteler.] 
The person who has the care 
of horses at an inn or stable ; 
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hence, anyone who takes care 
of horses ; a^ groom ; so-called 
because the inn-keeper formerly 
attended to this duty in 
person. 

Hotel, n. [F.] A house for 
entertaining strangers or 
travellers ; an inn or public 
house of the better class. 
The term was originally ap- 
plied only to the houses of 
noblemen in France, but after 
the Revolution inns were with 
surprising rapidity metamor- 
phosed into hotels, not only in 
France but throughout the 
Continent and in England. 
I breathe the air, 
Of sauces rare, 
And I hear a bell 
As I float on the swell 
Of an exquisite smell — 
It is the breath of a good " hotel." 
The Glutton's Utopia. 

Hommingr-ale. n. Strong 

ale that froths well. Some- 
times called humming-bub. 
A hole in a mighty magnificent 

tub 
Of what men in our hemisphere 
call " humming-bub.'' 

£arham, 

Hydromel. n. A drink made 
of water fermented with honey. 
A kind of mead, and formerly 
much drunken in Essex and 
other of the eastern counties. 



I. 

Imbibe, v.t. [L. imhibere.] 
To drink in; to absorb; to 
suck or take in ; to receive as 



by drinking, as a person im- 
bibes drink, or a sponge im- 
bibes moisture. 

Inebriant. n. [L. inehricms.] 
Anything that intoxicates, as 
opium, alcohol, etc.; an in- 
toxicant. 

Inebriate, v.t. To make drunk, 
to intoxicate. 

The cups that cheer, but not 
** inebriate." — Cowper. 

To disorder the senses ; to 
exhilarate or elate, as if by 
spirituous liquors; to deprive 
of sense and judgment; to 
stupefy. 

Inebriate, v.i. To have be- 
come drunk. This sense is now 
obsolete. The word is also 
used as an adjective and noun ; 
thus we may speak of an in- 
ebriate person, or of a person 
as being a confirmed inebriate. 

Inebriation, n. The condi- 
tion of being drunken or de- 
lighted with joy ; intoxication. 

Preserve him from the " inebria- 
tion" of prosperity. — Miieaulay. 

Other forms of this word are 
Inebriety, Inebrious. 

Inn. n. [A.S. in.] A place of 
shelter ; nence, dwelling, hieibi- 
tation, residence, abode. 

Therefore with me you may take 

up your " inn " 
For this same night. — Spencer. 

A house for the lodging and 
entertainment of travellers or 
wayfarers ; a tavern ; a public 
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house ; a hotel. As dis- 
tinguished from a private 
boarding house, an inn is a 
home for the entertahiment of 
all travellers of good conduct 
and means of payment, as 
guests for a brief or specified 
period, not as lodgers or 
boarders by contract. Our 
Lord was born in the stable of 
an inn, and St. Paul, when he 
went on his mission to Rome 
stayed at an inn on the Appian 
Way. The London Missionary 
Society held its first meetings 
in an inn, and the railway 
system was inaugurated in the 
snug of an inn at Yarm. 

Shall I not take mine ease at my 
** inn." — Shakipere. 

The Inns of Chancery and the 
Inns of Court were originally 
places of feasting and enter- 
tainment for lawyers. 

Inn-holder, n. One who keeps 
an inn ; a licensed landlord. 

Inn-keeper, n. An inn-holder. 
It is the modern fashion of the 
" unco guid " to speak of the 
inn-keeper with disrespect, but 
the Bishop of Bangor does not 
share their opinion. A certain 
section of temperance re- 
formers, he recently said, are 
given to speak of those who 
are in any way connected with 
the sale of intoxicating liquors 
as corrupters of the human 
race, against whom society 
ought to protect itself in every 
possible way. Such a mode of 
argument, he urges, does no 
good ; it only drives into 



antagonism people it ought to 
be their object to persuade. 
" There are many among us in 
our own parishes engaged in 
the trade as inn-keepers, who 
are God-fearing, Christian men 
and women, helpful in every 
good work." 

Intemperance, n. The act 

of becoming, or the state of 
being intemperate; excess in 
any kind of action or indul- 
gence; any immoderate in- 
dulgence of the appetite or 
passions. 

God is in every creature ; be cruel 
towards none; neither abuse 
any by "intemperance." 

Jeretny Taylor, 

Other forms of the word are, 
intemperate, intemperately, 
and intemperateness. 

Use not the mouth to " intem- 
perate" swearing. 

EccUsiastes, 

Intoxicant, w. That which 
intoxicates ; an intoxicating 
agent, as alcohol, opium, 
laughing gas, etc. 

Intoxicate. «. \hAntoQcicatvs.'\ 
Over-excited, as with joy or 
grief. It is also used as a verb 
transitive, meaning to poison, 
to drug. To make drunk ; to 
excite to a transport of en- 
thusiasm, frenzy or madness ; 
to elate unduly or excessively. 
"Intoxicated" with the sound 
of those very bells. — G, Eliot. 
Other forms of the word are, 
intoxicating, intoxication, in 
which latter sense it has the 
same meaning as drunkenness. 
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J. 

Julep, n, [F. from Sp. jtUepe,] 
A refreshing drink, flavoured 
with aromatic herbs; especially 
a sweet, demulcent, acidulous, 
or mucilaginous mixture, used 
as a vehicle in medicine; in 
the United States, a beverage 
composed of brandy, whiskey, 
or some other spirituous Hquor, 
with sugar, pounded ice, and 
sprigs of mint; called also 
mint julep. 

Junkettingr. n, A feast or en- 
tertainment ; a revel, at which 
the victuals and beverages are 
well varied in quality and 
taste. 



K. 

Khan, n, [Per. khan.] An 
eastern inn or caravansary. 

Kickshaws, w. [Corrupted from 
F. quelque chose,] A fancy 
dish ; a tit-bit ; a delicacy. 

Some pigeons, ... a joint of 
mutton, and any pretty, tiny, 
little "kickshaws." 

Shakspere. 

Kilderkin, n, [O.D. hinderkin,] 
A small barrel ; an old liquid 
measure containing eighteen 
English beer gallons. 

King's Ale. pin. The ale 
brewed by the reigning mon- 
arch, as by the King on his 



visit to Burton in 1901. King 
George III. and other monarchs 
have assisted at special brews, 
which afterwards became 
known as King's Ale. This 
ale is always of extra strength. 

Kirschwasser. n. [G. Mrscke 

and wasser.] An alcoholic 
hquor obtained from the fer- 
mented juice of the small 
black cherry by distillation. 

The stock 

Of my father's old hock, 

Is out, with the " Kurchwasser," 

Barsac, Moselle, 
And we're fairly reduced to the 

pump and the well. 

£arham. 

Koumiss, n. [Russ. kumys.] 
An intoxicating, fermented or 
distilled liquor, originally made 
in Tartary from mares' or 
camels' milk. It can be ob- 
tained from any kind of milk, 
and is now largely made in 
Europe. 

Kummel orDoppel-Kummel. 

n. The principal liqueur used 
in Russia. It is a sweetened 
spirit, flavoured with caraway 
seeds. 



L. 

Lager Beer. n. [G. lager and 
bier.] Originally a German 
beer, but now made in large 
quantities in England and in 
the United States; a thin, 
light beer, flavoured with gar- 
lic, and so named from itB 
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being laid up or stored for 
some months before use. 

Lamb Ale. n. A feast at the 
time of shearing lambs. 

Lambs' WooL «. A beverage 
consisting of the juice of apples 
roasted over spiced ale. A 
great day for this drink was 
the feast of apple gathering, 
called la Maes Abbal, pro- 
nounced '^lammas ool/' and 
corrupted into " lambs' wooL" 

Landlady, n. The mistress 
of an hotel or tavern. 

Landlord, n. The master of 
an inn or tavern. 

Upon our arriyal at the inn, my 
companion fetched out the 
jolly « landlord."— -4<it?w(m. 

Lemonade, n. An aerated 
non-intoxicating beverage, the 
base of which is lemon juice. 

Bring in sherbet, ginger -pop, 
" lemonade." — JBarham. 

Lemon Squash, n. A drink 

made by a mixture of lemon- 
ade and the juice of a squashed 
lemon, or a lemon reduced to 
pulp. 

Libations, pl-n. [L. lihatio,] 

The act of pouring a liquid or 
liquor, usually wine, either on 
the ground or on a victim in 
sacrifice, in honour of some 
deity ; also, the wine or liquor 
thus poured out. A modern 
variant of this custom is the 
pouring of wine at the laying 



of foundation stones in Masonic 
services, and the breaking of 
a bottle of wine on a ship's 
hull when it is about to be 
launched. 

A heathen sacrifice or *^ libation " 
to the earth.— Dry^foff. 

Come then, and whilst we largely 

jMour 
" Libations " to the genial hour 

That gave our hero birth, 
Let ns invoke the tuneful muse. 
Jacobite Song, 

Licence, n. [F.] Authority 
given by the magistrates at 
Brewster Sessions to the land- 
lord of an hotel to sell intoxi- 
cating liquors j the document 
granting such permission. 

Licensed Victualler, n. One 

who has a licence to keep an 
inn or tavern, and to supply 
beverages and victuals to his 
customers ; a licensed trader. 

Licensee, n. The person to 
whom a licence is given. It is 
a legal term. 

Litter, n. \¥.litiere.'\ Straw, 
hay, etc., scattered on a floor, 
as bedding for animals to rest 
on. The word is also used as 
a verb transitive. 

Liqueurs, pt-n. [F.] Aromatic 
cdcoholic cordials. Some 
liqueurs are prepared by 
infusing certain woods, fruits, 
or flowers in either water 
or alcohol, and adding sugar, 
etc. Others are distilled from 
aromatic or flavouring agents. 
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Liquor, n* [O.K Hcuor,] 
Specifically, alcoholic or spiri- 
tiioua fluidj either distilled or 
fermented, as brandj, win©, 
whiskey, beer, etc. To be in 
liquor is to be drunken. 

Loeal Option, n* A plan of 

licensing advocated by the 
United Kingdom Alliance, 
It wonld only allow public 
houses in diEtricts in which 
they were sanctioned by a 
TOte of two-thirds of the rate- 
payers. It would regidate 
licences by local caprice, and 
not by a fixed and national 
and universal principle. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds 
have been squandered in the 
Local Option propaganda, 
which is no nearer realisation 
than it was when it was first 
propounded. The sensible 
plan is to allow every man to 
practise his own local option. 

TherB is a public hoiise that evety 
man mAy doae, 

And that's the little public hmim 
that h«B heneath hia noae, 

Bogg^rel Song, 

Loving Cup^ n. A silver 
vaiie with two bandies, often 
elegantly chased and orna- 
mented, used at banquets, and 
especially bj Corporations on 
the making of new mayors, out 
of which all the aldermen and 
councilors drink. It is passed 
round for the purpose of this 
social rite. It is symbolic of 
unity of feeling and friendly 
interest. It is the ancient 
manner of drinking, when all 
partook out of one vessel. 



Luncheon, n. {W. llyncuS\ 
The Welsh word from which 
luncheon is derived means to 
swallow at a gulp. A put-off 
meal, when a limited quantity 
of food is eaten, generally be- 
fore dinner. 



M. 

Macaroni, n, [Prov. It, maca- 
rojij.] Long slender tubes 
made of a paste, chiefly of 
wheat flour, and used aa an 
article of food ; Italian or 
Genoese paste. 

Macaroon. ?i> A smaU cake, 
composed chiefly of the white 
of eggs, almonds and sugar. 

Madeira Wines, pin. These 

wines are so named because 
they are made in the island of 
Madeira. They are charac- 
terised by fulness of flavour, 
aroma, and bouquet, which, 
like similar qualities in Port, 
increase with years. Old 
Madeira is regarded as a 
perfect wine. Slalmsey Ma- 
deira is the produce of the 
Madeiras, the Azores, the 
Lipari Isles, Teneriffe, Sar- 
dinian and Sicilian islands; 
and is a choice rich wine of 
great excellence, and may be 
stored for many years, 

A cup of " Madeira/* and n, cold 
capon's \^%.—Sh<tl'iipert, 

Magnum, ^j. [L. «ia^4?*«.] 
A large wine bottle. Gener- 
ally applied to a magnum 
champagne. 
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Maine Law. n. Any law 

prohibiting the manufacture 
or sale of intoxicating bever- 
ages, and especially such as 
resemble the liquor laws en- 
acted in the State of Maine, 
in the United States. 

Halagfa. n. This is the name 
of a city of Spain on the 
Mediterranean coast. It gives 
the name to wines made in its 
vicinity. 

Malmsey, n, [O.E.] A kind 
of sweet wine from Crete, the 
Canary Islands, etc. 

Of Hippocras fine, or " Malmsey " 
bright. — JBarham, 

Malster. n, A man who fol- 
lows the calling of making 
malt. 

Maltine. n. The fermentative 
principle of malt — diastose. 

Haltingf. n. The process of 
making or becoming malt. 

Malt Liquors, pl.ri. This is 
a generic name for all fer- 
mented beverages made from 
malt, including all beers, ales 
and porters. Malt liquors were 
used by the Egyptians, Greeks 
and Romans, and were at a 
very early period the favourite 
drink of the Germans and 
Gauls, from whom they were 
introduced into this country. 
The trade in malt liquors is 
one of the largest in this 



country, and, indeed, in the 
whole empire. 

O, Willie brewed a peck o' maut, 

And Bob and Allan cam' to see ; 

Three blither hearts that lee> 
lang night, 

Ye wad na find in Christendie. 

Maraschino, w. [It. ama- 

rasca,] A bitter sweet liqueur, 
made from the kernel of the 
marasco cherry, which is grown 
only in Dalmatia. The liqueur 
is chiefly made around Zaro, 
where the cherry is grown in 
abundance. 

Marcobronner. n. [G.] A 

celebrated Rhine wine. 

Marsala Wine. n. This wine 
is so named because it is 
exported from the Sicilian 
port, Marsa Alia, "Port of 
God." It resembles Madeira 
somewhat, both in colour and 
flavour. 

Mash. n. [G. meisch.] A 
mass of mixed ingredients 
reduced to a soft pulpy state 
by heating or pressure ; speci- 
fically, ground or bruised malt, 
or meal of rye, wheat, com, or 
other grain steeped and stirred 
in hot water for making the 
wort ; a mixture of meal or 
bran and water, as a feed for 
animals. 

Hash. v,t. To convert into a 
mash ; specifically, to convert, 
as malt, or malt and meal, 
into the mash which makes 
wort. 
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Hash-tun. n, A large vessel 
used in makmg mash and 
wort. 

Mayonnaise, w. [F.] A sauce 

compounded of raw yolk of 
eggs beaten up with olive oil 
to the consistency of a syrup, 
and seasoned with vinegar, 
pepper, salt, etc. Also a dish 
dressed with this sauce. 

Mazer, n, A cup so-called 
from the British Masarn 
(Maple) ; like the copus cups 
of Cambridge, and the loving 
cups of Corporations. 

"Bring hither," he said, "the 
' Mazers ' four 
My noble fathers loved of yore." 
Sir Walter' Scott, 

Mead. n. [O.E.] A fermented 
drink made of water and 
honey, with malt, yeast, etc. 

In the stillness of night they had 
quaffed the white " mead." 

Aneurin. 

From the mead-house, foaming, 
pure and shining liquor, 

Which the bees provide, but do 
not enjoy, 

" Mead " distilled I praise. 

Tdliesin, 

Mead is not so strong a drink 
as methylin, for it is made of 
one part of honey with six 
parts of water, whereas me- 
thylin is made of one part of 
honey to four of water. So 
says Venner, writing in 1650. 

Hedoc Wines, jil.n. These 
are varieties of claret, and are 
80 named from the district in 
which they are produced. 



They are of a rich purple 
colour, and have a good body 
and bouquet. 

Mell^SUppers. pIm. These 
are suppers still held in many 
parts of rural England to 
celebrate the successful in- 
gathering of the harvest. 
They were formerly harvest 
carousals, at which were 
mummings, mirth, singing, 
speech-making, and plenteous 
ale drinking. Special harvest 
customs were observed, and 
special harvest songs and 
ditties sung. The Sujffolk 
peasants amongst others used 
to sing the following Harvest 
Home ditty : — 

Here's a health to the barley 
mowi 
Here's a health to the man 
Who very well can, 
Both harrow and plough and 
sow. 

When it is well grown, 

See it is well mown ; 

Both raked and gravelled clean, 

And a barn to lay it in. 

Here's a health to the man 
Who very well can 

Both thrash and fan it clean. 

Menu. w. [F.] The bill of 
fare at an hotel or other dinner 
or meal, public or private; 
the card mentioning the 
various dishes and courses at 
a meal. 

The bill of fare, as you may well 
suppose. 
Was suited to those plentiful 
old times, 
Before our modem luxuries arose 
With truffles and ragouts and 
various crimes. 

Whistlecraft. 
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Hetheglin. n. [ W. meddyglyn.] 
A fermented beverage made of 
honey and water. JSee Mead. 

And still on each evening when 

pleasure fills up, 
At the old Goat-in-Boots, with 
" metheglin " each cup, 

Mr. Pryce, if he's there, 
Will get into the chair. 
Barham, 

Methylated, a. impregnated 
with or containing methyl 
alcohol, or wood spirit, as 
methylated spirits. 



JUnerals. 

Waters. 



pLn. See Aerated 



Hock Turtle, n. A soup 

made of calf s head, veal, or 
other meat, and condiments, in 
imitation of green turtle soup. 

Moderate. n. This word, 
which is generally used as an 
adjective, is now often used 
in the teetotal controversy as 
a noun describing those persons 
who prefer to exercise their 
natural liberty in the sane 
use of wine and intoxicating 
drinks. The Church of Eng- 
. land Temperance Society 
comprises moderate drinkers 
and total abstainers in its 
membership. Bigoted teeto- 
tallers speak of "moderates'' 
as though they were worse 
than drunkards, which shows 
that there is an intemperance 

> of language as well as of drink- 
ing, which is to be eschewed. 
" Moderates " are the real ex- 
ponents of true temperance, 
which consists of right use. 



not abuse of or abstinence 
from that which may be law- 
fully indulged in or used. 
The word means frugal, spar- 
ing, temperate, acting within 
reasonable limits, in its origi- 
nal sense. 

Moderation, n. [L. modera- 
tio,] This word rightly applies 
to a man's general conduct, 
and implies restraint in the 
indulgence in passions and 
appetites and a general avoid- 
ance of excess. Latterly, 
owing to the teetotal propa- 
ganda, it has been limited in 
meaning to a moderate use of 
intoxicating beverages only, 
though this is a misuse of the 
term. 

Let your "moderation" be known 
unto all men. — New Testament. 

In " moderation " placing all my 

glory, 
While Tories call me Whig and 

Whigs a ToTj.—Fope. 

Moselle, n, A class of wines 
produced on the banks of the 
Moselle, generally similar to 
Hock and Rhine wines. The 
peculiar characteristic of 
Moselle wines is their delicate 
aromatic bouquet. 

MostO. n, Mosto is made by 
heating unfermented juice in 
earthen vessels until it becomes 
as thick and sweet as treacle. 
Tins spirit being added to fresh 
*' mash " ferments and the lus- 
cious produce is used for doc- 
toring very inferior qualities 
of wine. 
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Hulla^tawny. «. An East 
India curry soup. The word 
really means pepper water. 

Hulled Ale. n. [O.E. mold- 
ale.] Formerly funeral or 
banquet ale ; now ale made 
hot, and sweetened and en- 
riched with spices ; wines and 
cider are also mulled. 

New cider, " mulled " with ginger 
warm. — Oay» 

Humm. n. [G. Mumme,] A 
sort of strong beer, originally 
made in Brunswick, Germany, 
in 1492, by Christian Mumme. 

Hunchener, n. A German 
beer. This is called by some 
writers the prince of beers; 
and is spoken of as brown, 
bland, and soft, with a cream 
of froth like a beaten egg. 

Muscatel* n, A common name 
for several yarieties of rich, 
sweet wine, made in Italy, 
Spain, and France; wine 
derived from Muscat or similar 
grapes. 



N. 

Nappy Ale. n. Strong ale 
is so called because it makes 
one nappy, or because it makes 
a nap or frothy head. 

Neat. a. [O.E. nett.] Free 

from admixture, water or 

adulteration; pure and good 

of its kind, as neat brandy. 

Our old wine, "neat."— C7Artiw/>«». 



Nectar. n. This word is 
derived from the Greek. 
Nectar was the drink of the 
gods; hence any delicious or 
inspiring beverage. It was a 
wine conferring immortality. 

NeSfUS. n. A beverage made 
of wine and water, with nut- 
meg and lemon juice; so- 
called, it is said, from its first 
maker, Colonel Negus. 

With lobsters and white-bait, 
and other swate meats, 

And wine and ^^Nagus" and 
Imparial Pop. — Barham, 

Nicotine, n. [F. nicotem,] 
An alkaloid which is the active 
principle of tobacco. It is a 
colourless, transparent, oily 
liquid, having an acrid odour, 
and an acrid burning taste. 
It is intensely poisonous. 

Nog'gin. n. A small cup or 
jug. In provincial England a 
measure equivalent to a gilJ. 

Nougat, n, [F.] A cake, 
sweetmeat, or confection made 
with almonds or other nuts. 

Noyau, n. [L. nitcalia.] This 
is a liqueur, made from a com- 
bination of white brandy with 
bruised bitter almonds. It is 
a very agreeable liqueur with 
a nutty taste. The best comes 
from Martinique. . Webster 
describes it as a cordial of 
brandy, etc., flavoured with the 
kernel of bitter almond, or of 
the peach stone, etc. 
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o. 

October Ale and October 

Cider are so named because 
they are made in the tenth 
month of the year. 

The country gentlemen had a 
posset which they called 
" October." — Emerson, 

Off-Licence, n. The licence 
to sell wine and beer to be 
drunk not on but off the 
premises. Grocers' licences 
come under this category. 

Old Tom. n. This is a name 
given in certain parts of the 
country and the United 
States to sweetened gin. The 
description appears to have 
been first applied in 1729, 
when Sir Richard Walpole's 
Government, thinking the 
English people drank too 
much gin, resolved to put a 
prohibitive tax upon it. A 
certain Captain Bradstreet 
rented a room in Blue Anchor 
Court, and nailed a sign of an 
old tom cat against his ground 
floor window. Below the cat 
protruded about one inch of 
lead pipe, and the cat had a 
slot in its mouth. The streets 
were filled with riotous crowds, 
who eagerly responded to 
Bradstreet's invitation to " put 
two pence into the cat's mouth 
and the end of the pipe into 
your own." In this way two 
pennyworth of gin passed from 
the captain to his customers. 



On-Licence. n. A licence 
enabling the holder to sell 
intoxicating liquors to be con- 
sumed on his own premises. 
A full licence. 

Orangeade, n. [F. ora/nge,] 
A drink made of orange juice 
and water ; corresponding to 
lemonade ; orange sherbert. 

Ordinary, n, A common 

dinner, as a market ordinary, 
which is prepared in country 
towns for farmers and other 
visitors attending fairs or 
markets, and is always to be 
had at a fixed price. 

Orgies. pl*n. This word is 
derived from the Greek, and 
signifies a sacrifice accompanied 
by certain ceremonies in 
honour of some pagan deity ; 
especially the ceremonies 
observed by the Greeks and 
Romans in the worship of 
Dionysius and Bacchus, which 
were characterised by wild and 
dissolute revelry. In the 
modem sense it means a spree 
or carouse. 

Ostler, w. See Hostler. 

Wrinkled " ostler " grim and 

thin, 

Here is custom come your way ; 

Take my brute and lead him in, 

Stuff his ribs with mouldy hay. 

Tennifson, 

Over-proof. «. Containing 
more alcohol than proof spirit ; 
stronger than proof spirit; 
that is, containing more than 
49*3 per cent, by weight of 
alcohol. 
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P. 

Pastry, n. Articles of food 
made of rolled paste, or having 
a crust made of paste, as pies, 
tarts, kneaded cakes, etc. 

PastPy-COOk. w. One whose 
occupation is to make pastry, 
as the pastry-cook of an hotel. 
One who vends pastry. 

Pasty, n. [O.F. paatd.] A 
flat pie made without a dish, 
and 80 baked, and having as 
its contents meat or fruit, 
which is put between two 
cakes of rolled paste kneaded 
together at the edges. 

If ye pinch me like a ** pasty." 
Shakapere, 

Paton. n, [L. patina,^ A small 
plate ; now generally used to 
describe the plate on which 
consecrated bread is placed in 
the Eucharist. 

Patty, n, A little pie or tart. 

Peg Tankard, n. An ancient 
tankard marked with pegs, so 
as to divide the liquor into 
equal portions. 

Brink down to your " peg." 

Limgfellow, 

Pemmican. n. Meat without 
the fat, cut in thin slices, 
dried in the sun, pounded, 
then mixed with melted fat, 
and sometimes dried fruit, and 



compressed into cake or in 
bags. It contains much nutri- 
ment in a small compass. 

Perry, n. [O.F. perl] A fer- 
mented liquor made from pears ; 
pear cider. 

Pilsener. n. A thin lager beer 
made in Germany. It is 
largely used in this country. 

Pint, n, [O.E. |>in^e.] A mea- 
sure of capacity equal to half 
a quart, or four gills, used in 
liquid and dry measures. A 
common drink of ale, porter, 
etc. 

Pipe. n. [O.E.] A small bowl 
with a hollow stem, used in 
smoking tobacco, opium, etc. 

Here's to the " pipe,'* the joy in- 
stilling "pipe" 
Whose balmy fumes disperse 
the clouds of care; 
Whose power can loose mis- 
fortune's pinching gripe, 
And teach us with the ilb of 
life to bear. — Eeaviiides. 

A cask, usually containing two 
hogsheads, or 126 wine 
gallons ; also the quantity 
which it contains. To smoke 
the pipe of peace is to smoke 
from the same pipe in token of 
amity. 

Pitcher, n, [O.E. picker.] A 
wide-mouthed, deep, earthen- 
ware vessel for holding liquids, 
with a spout or protruding 
lip and a handle. 

Ye dear bewitcher, just hand the 

"pitcher," 
Faith, it's myself that's getting 

mighty dhry. — Barham. 
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Platter, n. A large plate or 
diallow dish on vhich meat or 
other food is brought to the 
table. 

Pledgee* n, A custom amongst 
teetotallers is to sign the pledge 
to abstain from drinks that 
intoxicate, though there are 
pledges that are more strin- 
gent than others. 

If there be those who rashly 
"pledged "him 
To abstain from usquebay, 
I do grant a free indulgence 

From his chilly vow to-daj. 
Nectar's drink in fields Elysian, 
But where biting airs have 
sway, 
. He alone with proof is mailed 
Who is lined with usquebay. 
Blaekie, 

Pokal. w. [G.] A tall drinking 
cup. 

Porter, n. This beverage was 
first introduced by a brewer 
named Harwood, more than 
a hundred years ago. It is a 
malt liquor of a dark colour, 
and moderately intoxicating. 
It is considered a good tonic. 

Posada, n. The Spanish name 
for an inn. 

We entered, as in all " posadas " 
through the stable. At the 
very gate the odour of oil 
was sunocating. 

Eugene Foitou, 

Port Wine. n. [For. Oporto.] 
A ruby-coloured wine, held in 
great esteem as a stimulant, 
full, red, rich, and strength- 
giving. It is made from grapes 
grown on the Upper and 



Lower Douro,in the neighbour- 
hood of Lisbon. It is nudnly 
shipped from Oporto. 

A glass of "port" wine after 
cheese. — Barham. 

Posset, w. \yf,po88e,'\ A bever- 
age composed of hot milk, 
curdled by some strong infu- 
sion, as by wine, etc., and 
formerly much in favour, and 
part of the daily meal of 
Englishmen before the intro- 
duction of tea and coffee. 

I have drugged their " possets." 
Shakepere, 

A quart of ale "posset" i* 
the o'on. — E, Waugh, 

How our ancestors managed to do 

without tea, 
I must &irly confess is a mystery 
to me; 

Yet your Lydgates and 

Ghaucers 
Had no cups and saucers ; 
Their breakfast, in fact, and the 

best they could get. 
Was a sort of dejeuner li la 
f ourchette ; 

Instead of our slops 
They had cutlets andcho^, 
And sack "possets" and ale in 
stoups, taimtrds and pots. 

Barham, 

Potation, n. {h.potatio.'] The 
act of drinkmg; a draught; 
drink, beverage. 

Thin ** potations." — Shaktpere, 

Pot-boy. n. A boy who carries 
pots of ale, beer, etc., and who 
serves in an inn or hotel. 

Opening the massy doors to the 
bould Ambassydors, 
The prince of "Pot boys," 
and great haythen Jews. 
Barham, 
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Poteen. n, [Ir. potaim,'] 
Whiskey, especially whiskey 
illicitly distilled by the Irish 
peasantry. Written also po- 
theen. 

Come and taste some good ^^ po- 
teen," 

That has not paid a rap to the 
Queen.— -4wow. 

Pot-house, n. An ale-house ; 
the ancient name for a certain 
class of taverns. 

Pot-pOUPri. n. [F.] A medley 
or mixture; specifically, a 
ragout composed of different 
kinds of meats, vegetables, etc., 
mixed together. 

Pottle, n [O.E. potel] A 
liquid measure of four pints ; 
a pot or tankard. 

A dry "pottle" of sack before 
him. — ohahapere. 

Pot-valiant, a. Having the 
courage given by a stimulant. 

Progr. w. [T>ei,n, prakkeJ] Vic- 
tuals of any kind ; food, sup- 
plies ; food got by begging. 

The Count Von Strogonoff, sure 
he had " prog " enough. 

Barham, 

Prohibition, n, [Uprohibitio,] 
A law prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. Such 

. laws obtain in some parts of 
^Ifi United States. 

" Prohibition " laws are nothing 
but frauds and failures. They 
cultivate a race of hypocrites, 
and furnish the police with an 
opportunity for blackmaiL 

Bishop Potter. 



Our pretended fear lest error 
should step in is like the man 
who would keep aU wine out 
of the country lest men should 
be drunk. It will be found an 
unjust and unwise jealously to 
deprive a man of his natural 
liberty upon a supposition he 
may abuse it. When he doth 
abuse it, judge. — Cromwell. 

I would rather see England 
drunken and free than sober 
and enslaved. — Bishop Magee. 

Proof Spirit, n. Spirit which 
is equal portions by weight of 
water and alcohol, and con- 
taining not less than a stan- 
dard amount of alcohol. In 
the United States proof spirit 
is defined by law as that 
" mixture of alcohol and water 
which contains one-half of its 
volume of alcohol, the alcohol 
when at a temperature of 60** 
Fahrenheit, being of specific 
gravity 0-7939 referred to 
water at its maximum density 
as unity. Proof spirit has at 
60** Fahrenheit a specific gra- 
vity of 0-93353, 100 parts by 
volume of the same consisting 
of 50 parts of absolute alcohol, 
and 53-71 parts of water, the 
apparent excess of water being 
due to contraction of the 
Hquors on mixture." In Eng- 
land proof spirit is defined by 
Act 58, Geo. III., to be such 
as shall at a temperature of 
51° Fahrenheit weigh exactly 
the ^th parts of an equal 
measure of distilled water. 
This contains 49*3 per cent, 
by weight, or 57*09 by volume 
of alcohol. 
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Provender, n. ro.E. pro- 

vende,] Dry food for domestic 
aniinaiB, as hay, straw, com, 
oats, or a mixture of ground 
grain. 

Hay or othur " provender.'* 

Mortimer. 

In Lancashire provender is 
always called " provend." 

Publican, w. The keeper of an 
inn ; one licensed to seU beer, 
spirits, wine, or tobacco, and 
to supply refreshments to man 
or beast, and who has sleeping 
accommodation in his house, 
and supplies meals, etc., to the 
public. 

Public House, w. [F, public] 

An inn or hotel used by the 
public; properly, the public's 
house ; the house where they 
can have refreshment or 
accommodation as in their own 
home ; " A home from home." 
In nine cases out of ten, the 
fully-licensed house is now a 
*' tavern and restaurant^" often 
with grill-room, a daily " ordi- 
nary " (now caUed a table 
d'hote), or an eating house 
annexe, providing varied dishes 
d la ca/rte. This evolution of 
the ale-house or " public " has 
encouraged the development 
of mahogany bars, says a recent 
writer in the PaU Mall Gazette^ 
with the lighting alike of 
interiors and exteriors by 
electricity. The yearly turn- 
over in food alone in the inns 
and hotels of the United King- 
dom may now be safely esti- 



i mated at twenty 

sterling. The public hooae k 
a great social centre, and Mr. 
Garcia claims in an artioJe on 
" Drink," which raoen% 
appeared in the Ckrittian 
Worlds that this ib an out- 
standing fact of modem life 
which the churches do not 
realise. 

Punch, n, [Hind, panch.] 
This favourite beverage is a 
composition of sugar, lemony 
milk or water, and spirit^ with 
some aromatic spice or cordial, 
wine or spirit being used 
according to taste. It is 
specifically named according 
to the kind of spirit used, as 
rum punch, daret pnnoh, 
champagne punch, etc. Roman 
punch is so-called because it is 
frozen, and served as an ice. 

In his ear was ringing the Lord 
Abbot singing. 
He could not diaiin gnifth the 
words very plain, 
But 'twas aU about << Cole " and 
"jolly old soul," 
And " fiddlers " and "Punch," 
and things quite as pro- 
fane. — Barham. 

Punch-bowl, n, A large bowl 
in which punch is made, or 
from which it is served. Some 
of these are very valuable, and 
much prized. The bowl may 
be of pottery, silver, or any 
other metal that does not easily 
rust or corrode. 



Puncheon, n, A cask con- 
taining sometimes 84, some- 
times 1^0 g|d^Qi&a. 
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BOiPte. n. [F.] A dish made 
by boiling any article of food 
to a pulp ajid rubbing it 
through a sieve, as a piece of 
fish or of potatoes ; especially 
a soup the thickening of which 
is so treated. 

Purl, n. Hot beer with a glass 
of gin in it, re-christened " dog 
nose" in later days. King 
George III. spoke of it as a 
good drink, " but too strong 
for the morning." 



Q. 



Quaff. v,U This word is sup- 
posed to be Celtic in its origin. 
It means, in modern usage, to 
drink freely, and with a relish ; 
to swallow in one big draught. 

They eat, they drink, and in com- 
munion sweet 
" QuafE " immortality and joy. 
Milton. 
The word, too, is used as an 
intransitive verb. 

And at night, the swart mechanic 

comes to drown his cark and 

care, 
"Quafl&ng" ale from pewter 

tankards in the master's antique 

chair. — LongfeUow. 

Quart. n. [F. quarte,] A 
measure of capacity, both in 
dry and in Hquid measure- 
ment ; the fourth part of a 
gallon; the eighth part of a 
peck; two pints. In Imperial 
measure a quart is 40 English 
fluid ounces ; in wine measure 
it is 32 American fluid ounces. 



The United States dty quart 
contains 67*20 cubic inches, 
the fluid quart 57*75; >fche 
English contains 69*52 cubic 
inches. 



ft. 

Ragout. n. [F.] A dish 
made of pieces oi meat, stewed, 
mid hi^y seasoned, as a 
" ragout " of mutton. 

Redbiabites. pl.n. Originally 
the sons of Jonadab the 
son of Bechab, who were the 
first to abstain from wines and 
strong drinks. Latterly, and in 
modem times, a friendly order 
associated with the teetotal 
movement 

Re&esh. v,t, [O.E. refreshen. 
To ma^e fresh again ; to re- 
store spirit, animation, or the 
like. Used also as an intransi- 
tive verb, and in this sense 
applied to social drinking, as 
in the saying, "Let us re- 
fresh." 

Refreshment, n. That which 

refreshes; means of restora- 
tion or reanimation, especially 
an article of food or a tonic 
beverage. A publican's 

licence provides that he shall 
furnish food and refreshment 
for man and beast. 

Regale. v,t. [F. regaler,] To 
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with something that delights ; 
to gratify ; to refresh ; as to 
regale the taste, the eye, the 
ear. The word is also used as 
a verb intransitive. 

Regalement, n. The act of 

regaling ; anything which re- 
gales ; refreshment, enter- 
tainment. 

Restaurant, n. [F.] An 

eating-house or caf^. A res- 
taurant is often a part of a 
complete and well-equipped 
hotel. John Hollingshead 
recently defined restaurants 
as eating-houses where society 
and royalty dine and sup 
under a St. Giles's gin-shop 
licence. 

Restaurateur, n. [F.l An 

eating-house keeper. Really 
one who restores or refreshes 
by supplying food or drink. 

Retail Dealer, n. One who 

sells wines, beer, or spirit to 
customers in small quantities 
as contrasted with wholesale 
or large quantities. Full 
licences provide for both whole- 
sale and retail trading within 
limits. It is often stated on 
the signs of country public- 
houses that it is the landlord's 
privilege to sell by retail ales, 
wines, spirits, tobacco, etc. 

Revelry, n. [O.F. revel] The 
act of engaging in a revel ; 
noisy festivity ; revelling. 

There was a sound of " revelry " 
by night. — Byron, 



Riotous, a, [O.F.] Involv- 
ing or engaging in riot; 
wanton, unrestrained, luxuri- 
ous. 

The younger son .... took his 
journey into a far country, and 
there wasted his substance in 
" riotous " living. — St. Luke, 

The word is also used as a 
noun, and especially in English 
law as describing the state of 
being noisy and quarrelsome. 
Thus, before the Courts a man 
is charged with being drunk 
and riotous if he have been in 
any way noisy in his cups, it 
being fundamentally under- 
stood that a man cannot be 
brought before his betters for 
being drunk only. 

Rissole, n. [F. rissoler,] A 
small ball of rich minced meat 
or fish, covered with pastry, 
and fried. 

Rosbach. n, A famous min- 
eral water obtained from 
springs situate near Homberg, 
Germany. Sir T. R. Dewar, 
M.P., is now the sole pro- 
prietor of the Rosbach springs 
and properties. 

Rudesheimer. n. [G. Budes 

heim,] A German white wine, 
mainly produced in the dis- 
trict from which it takes its 
name, and which is on the 
banks of the river Rhine. 

Rum. n. [Probably shortened 
firom Pigeon E. rumbillion,] 
A kind of intoxicating liquor 
distilled from cane juice, or 
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from scummings of the boiled 
juice, or from treacle or mo- 
lasses, or from the lees of 
former distillations. Also 
sometimes used colloquially as 
a generic collective name for 
intoxicating liquor. It is a 
West Indian product, and the 
best is made in Jamaica. 

There's nought, no doubt, so much 
the spirit cahns, 
As *^ rum'' and true religion. 
JByron, 



S. 

Sack. n. So-called because it 
was brought down from the 
mountains in the Canary Is- 
lands in great goatskin bags. 
Sack is Canary wine. It was 
a name formerly given to 
various Spanish dry wines. 
Sherris " sack." — Shakspere. 

Let me rejoice in sprightly 
" sack," that can 

Create abraine even in an empty 
pan. 

Canary ! it is thee that doth in- 
spire 

And actuate the soule with 
heavenly fire. — JBeaumont, 

Sack Posset, n. A posset 
made of sack, milk, and some 
other ingredients. 

Sally Lunn. n. A tea cake 
slightly sweetened and raised 
with yeast, baked in the form 
of biscuits, or in a thin loaf, 
and eaten hot with butter. 
So named from Sally Lunn, 
who is said to have first made 



the cakes, and sold them in the 
streets of Bath. 

Salmagundi, n. [F. salmu 

ffondi,] A mixture of 
chopped meat and pickled 
herring, with oil, vinegar, and 
pepper and onions. Said to 
take its name from the Coun- 
tess Salmagondi, lady of honour 
to Maria de Medici, who is 
said to have invented it. 

Saloon, n. [F. salon.] A 
spacious and elegant apart- 
ment ; a hall of reception ; a 
hall for public entertainments 
or amusements ; a large public 
room or parlour, as the saloon 
of a steamship. Used more 
modemly to describe a public 
bar, as a drinking saloon, an 
eating saloon, etc. Mainly an 
Americanism. 

Samlan Wine. n. A Greek 

wine, more famous in literature 
than in actual use. It was 
- made firom the grapes grown 
on the vines of Scio, and is 
mentioned by Anacreon 
amongst ancient, and Byron 
amongst modem writers. 

Fill high the bowl with " Samian 
wine." — Byron, 

Sangaree. w. A West Indian 
drink, consisting of Madeira 
wine, syrup water and nut- 
meg. 

Saturnalia, pin. Originally 
the festival of Saturn, cele- 
brated in December. A period 
or occasion of genenJ 
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in which the passions and vices 
have riotous indulgence. 

Sauerkraut. «. [G.] Cab- 
bage cut fine and allowed to 
ferment in a brine made of 
its own juice with salt. A 
German dish. 

And while "sour kraut," she 

sells you, the landlady tells you 
That there, in those walls, now 

all roofless and bare. 
One Simon, a deacon, from a 

lean grew a sleek one, 
On filling a ci-devant Abbot's 

state chair. — Barkam. 

Sauterne. ^* A variety of 
claret made in the Bordeaux 
district, in Sauterne Barsac, 
Vin de Gr&ce, and Chateau 
d'Yquem. 

Schiedam, n. Short for 
Schiedam Schnapps ; Holland 
gin made at Schiedam in the 
Netherlands. 

Schwertzer-kase. n, [G.] 

The German name for Gruy^re 
cheese. 

Scone, n, A cake thinner 
than a bannock, made of wheat 
or barley, or oatmeal ; peculiar 
to Scotland. 

Scrag*, n. [Bw.skraka,] Some- 
thing thin, lean or rough ; a 
bony piece, especially a bony 
neck piece of meat ; hence, 
humorously, or in contempt, 
the neck. 

Serai, n. [Per.] A palace ; a 
seragMo; also in the East an 



inn ; a place for the accom- 
modation of travellers; a cara- 
vansary or rest house. 

Seltzer Water, n, A mineral 
water from Selters, in the 
district of Nassau, Germany, 
containing much free carbonic 
acid. 

Server, n, A tray for dishes ; 
a salver ; one who waits upon 
tables or guests; one who 
serves drinks. 

Shag. n. [Sw. Skdgg.] A 
kind of prepared tobacco, cut 
fine. 

Shandy-gfaff. n, A mixture 
of beer and ginger-beer, gener- 
ally half and half, greatly 
favoured in summer as a thirst 
quenching and stimulating 
beverage. 

Shebeen, n. [Ir. seapa,] A 
place where spirits and other 
excisable liquors are illegally 
sold. 

Sherbet, n. [At,] a refresh- 
ing drink common in the East, 
made of the juice of some 
fruit, diluted, sweetened and 
flavoured in various ways, as 
orange sherbet, raspberry sher- 
bet, etc. ; a flavoured ice, a 
preparation of bi-carbonate of 
soda, tartaric acid, sugar, etc., 
variously flavoured for making 
an effervescent drink; called 
also sherbet powder. 
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Sherry, n. So-called from 
Xeres, a Spanish town near 
Cadiz, X in Spanish having 
been formerly pronounced like 
sh in English. It is a light- 
coloured amber dry wine, made 
in Andalusia. Formerly called 
Sherris, but this name is now 
nearly obsolete. 

There was no lack of old 
" Sherris ** sack. — Barham. 

Sherry has gone out of fashion, 
and it is extremely doubtful if 
it will ever come into favour 
again. 

Sherry Cobbler, w. A bever- 
age prepared with sherry wine, 
water, lemon or orange, sugar, 
ice, etc., and usually imbibed 
through a straw or glass tube. 

Shortcake, n. An unsweet- 
ened breakfast cake, shortened 
with butter or lard, rolled thin, 
and baked. 

Signs. pLn. [F. Hgne.'^ The 
lettered boards on which the 
name or emblem, or both, of 
a public house, inn, or ale- 
house is made known. They 
may be placed on the waUs of 
the building or suspended 
from a bracket^ or shown at 
the top of a pillar on the 
roadway. There can be no 
doubt as to their antiquity; 
inn signs were familiar to the 
Romans, as the "Three 
Taverns " mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apostles, Ancient 
inn signs have been discovered 
in the nrins of Pompeii. See 



Messrs. Larwood and Hotten's 
Sign Boa/rd History. The sign 
of " The Bush," in its various 
forms, is one of the oldest, if 
not the most ancient, in 
England. 

Simnel. n, [O.F. simenel.] 
A kind of rich plum cake, 
made of fine flour with 
almonds, eaten, especially in 
Lancashire, on Mid-Lent 
Sunday. 

Small Beer, n. Beer of a 
light quality, generally home- 
brewed. In Life in Scotland 
one hundred years ago, by 
James Murray, we are told the 
minister at Crieff lost all 
patience with the growth of 
tea drinking in his flock 
" bewitched by the mollifying 
influence of an enfeebling po^ 
tion," and sighed for the old 
days of small beer. 

Full many a year 
Did he hand, reef and steer, 
And by no means considered 
himself as " small beer." 

Barhanu 

Snug. n. [O.Dan, snog.] A 
small comfortable room in an 
inn in which people can sit 
close together and enjoy the 
delights of society and con- 
versation ; a room for a seleci 
social circle, too small to be 
a smoke room or common 
room. The snug is also called 
a snuggery. 

A delightful little " sniiggery." 
Gainabro^ffh, 
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Sober, w. [O.E. aobre.] Tem- 
perate in all things, especially 
in the use of liquor j habi- 
tually temperate. 

That we may hereafter live a 
godly, righteous and " sober " j 
fife. — Common Prayer. 

Not wild, visionary, or headed i 
with passion ; exercising cool, ' 
dispassionate reason ; self- 
controlled, self-possessed. 

Sober. v.L To make sober. 

These shallow draughts intoxi- 
cate the brain, 

And drinking largely " sobers " 
it again. — Anon, 

The word is also used as an 
adjective, and in this sense 
means a person sober in char- 
acter and conduct. It is a 
synonym of moderation. 

Sobriety, n. Habitual sober- 
ness or temperance in all 
things; free from foolish 
enthusiasm, inordinate pas- 
sion, or overheated imagina- 
tion ; calmness, coolness, 
gravity, seriousness. A syno- 
nym of temperance. " Sober- 
ness" is another form of the 
word. 

In temperance, " soberness " and 
chasUty. — Common Frayer. 

Soda-water, n. This was 
originally a beverage consist- 
ing of a weak solution of 
sodium bicarbonate, with some 
acid to cause effervescence; 
now in common useage a 
beverage consisting of water 
hiffhljr charged with carbon 



dioxide (carbonic acid). 
French syrups, cream, etc., are 
at times added to give flavour. 
It is, perhaps, the one mineral 
water which can lay claim to 
being most generally con- 
sumed, as it is largely used as 
a mixture with spirits. 

We bore him home, and put him 
to bed, 
And we told his wife and his 
daughter, 
To give him, next morning, a 
couple of red 
Herrings, with " soda-water.*' 
Barham, 

Sot. n, [L,8oUii8,] A stupid 
person ; a blockhead ; a dull 
fellow; a dolt; a person pos- 
sessed of one idea; a person 
stupefied by excessive drink- 
ing; a habitual drunkard. 
The word is also used as a 
verb intransitive and means 
to stupefy, to infatuate, to 
besot. 

Souffle, n, [F.] A side dish 
served hot from the oven 
at dinner, made of eggs, milk 
and flour, or other farinaceous 
food, beaten till very light, and 
flavoured with fruits, liquor or 
essence. 

Soup Maigre. w. [F.] Soup 

made chiefly from vegetables 
or fish, with a little butter and 
a few condiments. 

Spirituous, a. Having the 
quality of spirit; alcoholic, 
ardent, as spirituous liquors. 
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Spirits, w. Any liquid pro- 
duced by distillation, especi- 
ally alcohol, the spirits or 
spirit of wine (it having been 
first distilled from wine). 
Rum, whiskey, brandy, gin and 
other distilled liquors having 
much alcohol in proportion to 
their bulk are called spirits, 
in distinction from wine and 
malt liquors. The quantity of 
spirits consumed annually in 
the United Kingdom is over 
46,000,000 gallons. 

Spruce Beer. w. [G. sprosson- 

bier.] A kind of beer which 
is tinctured or flavoured by 
spruce, either by means of the 
extract or decoction. 

Standing Cup. w. A tall 

goblet with a foot and a 
cover. 

Still, w. [0,E.8till(Uorie.] A 
vessel, boiler, or copper, used 
in the distillation of liquids ; 
especially one used for the 
distillation of alcoholic liquors ; 
a retort. The name is also 
applied to the whole apparatus 
used in vaporisation or con- 
densation. A house where 
liquors are distilled, a dis- 
tillery. 

Stimulant, w. [F.] That 

which stimulates, provokes, or 
excites; an agent which pro- 
duces an increase of vital 
activity and power ; sometimes 
used without qualification to 



signify only alcoholic bever- 
ages. 

Stingo, n. [A.S.] Old beer, 
sharp or strong ale. 

Shall I set a cup of old " stingo " 
at your elbow ? — Addison, 

This Franklyn, Syrs, he brewed 

goode ayles, 
And he called it rare good 

" styngo,'' 
S,T,Y,N,G,0 I 

He called it Bare goode ^^ styngo." 
Bar ham, 

StOUp. n, A flagon ; a vessel 
for measuring liquids. 

Stout, n. A beverage exten- 
sively brewed in London, 
Dublin and elsewhere. It is 
of the same nature as porter, 
though stronger, and has an 
agreeable freshness in drink- 
ing. It is dark brown in 
colour, and has a slightly 
bitter flavour. 

Now no more he sends out 
For pots of brown " stout." 

Barham. 

Strong Waters. pLn, Wine 

and spirituous compounds were 
caUed by this name in the 
Puritan days. Thus, Oliver 
Cromwell, writing to Lieut. 
Squire, says : " Buy of Mr. 
Teryer a case of 'strong 
waters ' for me." 



T. 

Table d'hdte. n, [¥,] Literally, 
the landlord's table ; a common 
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table for guests at an hotel ; 
an ordinary ; a dinner. 

At dinner be cautious, and note 

well your party, 
There's little to dread when the 

appetite's hearty, 
But mind and look well to your 

purse and your throttle. 
When you see a man shirking, 

and passing the bottle. 

Barham. 

Tankard, n, [O.F. tanquwrt,'\ 
A lQ.rge drinking vessel, espec- 
ially one with a cover and 
handle. 

Marius was the first to drink 

out of a silver "tankard," 

after the manner of Bacchus. 

Arluthnot, 

Tap-droppings, pin. The 

refuse of all sorts of spirits 
drained from the glasses, or 
spilt in drawing. 

Tap-room. n. A room in 
which liquors are kept on tap ; 
a bar-room. 

The ambassador was put one 
night in a miserable "tap- 
room," full of soldiers, smok- 
ing. — Macaulay, 

Tavern, n, [O.E. taverne,] 
A public house where travel- 
lers and other guests are 
accommodated with rooms and 
meals; an inn; a hotel; 
especially, in modern times, 
a public house licensed to sell 
intoxicating liquors. The 
word is gradually becoming 
obsolete. 

J7a who has not been at a 

*^^vem '' knows not what a 

raradiae it ia, O, holy 



tavern ! 0, miraculous tavern! 
of a truth all good manners 
come from taverns, so full of 
bows, and signor, si, and 
signor, no! — Aretius, 

There is nothing that has been 
contrived by man by which so 
much happiness is produced as 
by a good " tavern " or inn. 

Boawell. 

Teetotaller, n. One pledged 
to entire abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks. 

Mr. David has since had a 

" serious call," 
He never drinks ale, wine, or 

spirits at all, 
And they say he is going to 
Exeter Hall 

To make a grand speech 

And to preach, and to 

teach 

People that "they cannot brew 

their malt liquors too small," 

That an ancient Welsh poet, 

one Pyndar Ap Tudor, 
Was right in proclaiming " Aris- 
ton men udor ! " 

Which means "the pure 

element 
Is for man's belly meant.'* 
> Bctrhatn, 

Becomes a " Teetotaller "—that 

is the same 
As Teetotaller now, one in all 

but the name. — Barham, 

Temperance, n, [L. temper- 

entia.] Habitual moderation 
in conduct, and in the indid- 
gence of the natural appetites, 
passions and propensities ; 
restrained or moderate indul- 
gence, as temperance in eatr- 
ing and drinking ; temperance 
in the indulgence in joy, 
mirth j specifically, moderation, 
and sometimes abstinence in 
respect to xxsmi^ \TA,o^\G«.tiji^ 
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liquors. It is quite a wrong 
use of the word to speak of 
the puritan legalist movement 
for securing the suppression of 
the liquor trade as a temper- 
ance movement, and writers 
in defence of the trade, above 
all persons, should never use 
the word in this restricted 
sense. 

He calmed his wrath with goo^y 



It ifl impossible to lay down any 
determinate rule for " temper- 
ance," because what is luxury 
in one may be temperance in 
another. — Spectator, 

Abjure from this hour all excess, 
inebriety, 

Enrol himself one of a " Temper- 
ance " Society. — Barham, 

" Temperance " — one form of 
coercion. " Temperance ' ' 

beverages — ^physic in wrong 
bottles. — Sollingshead, 

Temperate, w. Not excessive ; 
moderately, as temperate heat 
or temperate climate; not 
marked by passion; not vio- 
lent ; cool ; calm, as temperate 
language. 

She's not hot, but " temperate " 
as the mom. — Shakspere. 

Tent, n, [Sp. tinto,] A kind 
of wine of a deep red colour, 
principally from Galicia or 
Malaga in Spain, called also 
tent wine and tinto. It is a 
wine largely used in the cele- 
bration of the Holy Commu- 
nion. 

Tied House, n. This is an 
inn or beerhouse that is o^ned, 



with others, by a brewery. Mid 
which is compeUed by agree- 
ment between tenant and 
owner to secure its malt liquors, 
and often its wines, spirits, 
and mineral waters, from the 
owners. In the liquor trade 
it is the same as Lipton's Stores 
in the grocery trade, all of 
which are supplied from the 
central dep6ts. 

Tiffin, n, A lunch or slight 
repast between breakfast and 
dinner; originally a pro- 
vincial English word, but in- 
troduced into India, and 
brought back to England in 
the special sense in which it is 
now used. 

Tight* n. A slang expression, 
meaning intoxicated. 

Tinto. n, [L. tinctus,] A 
red Madeira wine, wanting the 
high aroma of the white sorts, 
and when old resembling 
tawny port. 

Tipple, n. Drink. "What's 
your tipple 1 " It is also used 
as a verb to signify the act of 
drinking. 

I wondered to see how the ladies 
did " tipple." — Fepys. 

Sir Bupert the Fearless, a gallant 
young knight, 

Was equally ready to " tipple " 
or fight. — Barham. 

Toast, n, [O.F. toste.] The 
complimentary drinking of 
healths at a dinner or festive 
gathering. Toasts were ori^n- 
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toasted bread in the liquor 
drunk. 

My sober eyening let the tankard 

Dless, 
With "toast" embrowned, and 
., fragrant nutmeg fraught. 

Anon, 

A person of distinction, or a 
sentiment in honour of which a 
toast is drunk ; anything com- 
memorated, as; '* The Land 
we live in," " Church and 
State," "The Memory of 
William Shakspere," etc. 

Toastmaster. n. A person 
who performs the function of 
announcing toasts, and the 
names of speakers and guests 
at a public banquet. 

Toddy, n. So named from a 
Hindustani word which means 
juice ; specificaUy, the juice of 
the Palmyra tree. In !l^igland 
it means a mixture of spirits 
and hot water sweetened. It 
differs from grog in having 
a less proportion of spirits, 
and in being made hot and 
sweetened. 

Tokay. n, A Hungarian 
wine, produced in the 
neighbourhood from which it 
takes its name. It is in great 
demand, owing to its peculiar 
flavour, and rich, luscious and 
delicate taste. 

Toper, n. One who drinks to 
excess ; a drunkard. 

Total Abstinenoe. n. See 

Teetotaliam. The Bechabites 
TPan? elte £rat abstainers. 



Toxicant, n. Anything that 
poisons or intoxicates. 

Trajppistine. n. A liqueur 
distiUed by an order of monks, 
the Trappists, whose principal 
monastery and place of manu- 
facture is on the Doubs, 
France. 

Trifle, n. [O.E.] A dish 
composed of sweetmeats, fruits, 
cake, wine, etc., with syllabub 
poured over it. Syllabub may 
be either custard or whipped 
cream. 

Tumbler, n, A drinking glass 
without a foot or stem ; so- 
called because originally it had 
a pointed or convex base/^and 
could not be set down with any 
liquor in it, thus compelling 
the drinker to finish his measure 
at one draught. 

Tun. n, [A.S. tunne,] A 
large cask; an oblong vessel 
bulging in the middle, like a 
pipe or puncheon, and ghrt with 
hoops ; a wine cask ; in brew- 
ing, a fermenting vat; a certain 
liquid measure, as for wine; 
equal to two pipes, four hogs- 
heads, or 252 gaUons. 



U. 

Unfermented Wines, pl.n. 

Teetotallers class certain beve- 
rages made from fruits and 
fruit essences, and which it is 
alleged contain no alcohol, 
under tbia caV»g,ot^, Thair 
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teaching is meant to buttress 
up the theory that the 
wines of Scripture were not 
wines at all, . but only ex- 
pressed juices. Such logic 
has no basis in fact. 

Has Christ's miracle at the Mar- 
riage Feast any bearing on 
what is understood by temper- 
ance reform? I stake my 
reputation as a teacher on the 
statement that the theory that 
unfermented wine exclusively 
was in view here, and that^no 
other is intended in any pas- 
sage where the use of wine is 
recognised as permissible by 
Christ and His apostles, cannot 
be sustained. 

Bishop Thornton, 

Usquebaugh, n. [Gael. m«^e- 
beatha,'] This worii means in 
the original Gaelic, "Blessed 
water." The term is properly 
applied to Irish and Scotch 
whiskeys. 

The Scottish returns being vested 
in grouse, 
White hares, pickled salmon 
and " usquebach." 

Sir JF, Scott, 



V. 

Vault, n. [O.E. voute.] Ordi- 
narily a bar of an hotel, so- 
called, probably, because it 
was originally in the basement 
of the buildings, and under 
arches ; a subterranean apart- 
ment used for storage. 

The long drawn aisle, and fretted 
*' vault."— (?ray. 



Vermouth. «. (F,vermout.) A 
liqueur made of wormwood, 
infused in a light Hungarian 
wine called St. George. Web- 
ster describes it as a liqueur 
made of white wine, absinthe, 
and various aromatic drugs, 
used to excite the appetite. 

Vichy Water. «. A mineral 
water found at "Vichy, France. 
It is essentially an effervescent 
solution of sodium, calcium, 
and magnesian carbonates, 
with sodium and potassium 
chlorides ; also, by extension, 
any artificial or natural water 
resembling in composition the 
Vichy water proper. 

Vin Ordinaire, n, [F.] This 

means, literally, common wine, 
drunk in France as beer in 
England, at meals and in social 
drinking. It is a cheap kind 
of claret, made and consumed 
in enormous quantities. It 
may be described as the 
national drink of Frenchmen. 

Vintage, n, [O.E. vindctge,] 
The produce of the vine for a 
given^season, in grapes or in 
wine ; as, the vintage is 
abundant ; the vintage of 
France ; wine of the vintage 
of 1840, or any other par- 
ticular year. 

Vintner, w. One who deals 
in wine ; a wine seller or wine 
merchaivt, I.\^ ^3q>s^ ^s^ ^^ 



